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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 
Eighty-seventh Meeting 
PROCEEDINGS 


December 27-29, 1951 


The eighty-seventh meeting of the Society opened at 8 P.M. on 
Thursday, December 27, at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, in joint session with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
Professor Carl H. Kraeling, President of the ASOR, presided. 
Professor Herbert G. May, the representative of the SBLE on the 
Board of Trustees of the ASOR gave his annual report (published 


herein). 

Professor J.B. Pritchard presented a paper, illustrated with 
slides, on "Excavations at Herodian Jericho in 1951." 

Professor F.V. Winnett presented a paper, also illustrated, 
on "Excavations at Dhiban, Biblical Dibon, in 1950-51." 

Professor Kraeling closed the meeting with the showing of 
motion picture reels on some of the work of the Schools, including 
that of the Baghdad School in Iraq. 

There were about 250 present. The meeting adjourned at 10 
P.M. 

Friday, December 28, at 9.00 A.M. the Society met in bus- 
iness session, President Erwin R. Goodenough presiding. 

The minutes of the 1950 meeting as printed in the Journal 
(March 1951) were approved. 

The President announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: on Nominations, Professors Enslin, Wilder, Schubert 

on Memorial Resolutions, Professors Gehman, Pfeiffer, 
Sellers, Meek, Muilenburg 
on Auditing, Professors Wikgren, Blank. 

The report of the Secretary was read, accepted and approved 
for publication. 

Memorial Resolutions were read and approved for publication: 
on James A. Kelso, prepared by Professor Gehman, 
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on Alfred Bertholet, prepared by Professor Pfeiffer, 

on William Robert Taylor, prepared by Professor Meek, 

on Walter Rousch by Professor Sellers. 

The resolution on Harlan Creelman prepared by Professor 
Muilenburg was approved for publication without reading, in the 
absence of Professor Muilenburg. 

The reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditing committee 
were read and accepted and the report of the Treasurer was ap- 
proved for publication, with an expression of the gratitude of the 
Society for the work of Professor Englert, the retiring Treasurer. 

The report of the editor was read, accepted and approved for 
publication. 

The President announced that the Council of the Society had 
re-elected Professor Dentan as editor for the year 1952, and had 
approved his request that the associate editors, Professors May, 
Filson and Marcus be continued for 1952; and that the Council had 
also re-elected to the editorial committee Professors Burrows, 
Cadbury, Gehman, Schubert and Wilder. 

The reports received from the sections of the Society were 
approved for publication without reading. 

The report of the delegate to the ACLS, Professor Jeffery 
was read, accepted and approved for publication. 

Greetings from the British Society for Old Testament Study, 
from Professor Fridrichsen of Upsala, honorary member, and 
from Professor Kramer in Istanbul were read by the Secretary. 

The President reported three recommendations made by the 
Council: the number of papers on the program to be limited in 
order to allow time for discussion, the appointment of a commit- 
tee to prepare an analysis of membership, the referring of a pro- 
posal from the Department of Biblical Literature of Princeton 
Theological Seminary for listing early printed Biblical material 
in America and securing microfilms from Europe to the Commit- 
tee on Research. 

The President announced the new members elected by the 
Council to the standing committees: on Membership, Professor 
R.B.Y. Scott to succeed Professor Beare; on Program, Profes- 
sor Paul Minear to succeed Professor Wilder; on Research, Pro- 
fessor Cyrus Gordon to succeed Professor Marcus; on Finance 
President Louis Finkelstein (with Professor Samuel Sandmel as 
alternate) to succeed President Nelson Glueck. 

The personnel of all Standing Committees is as follows: 

On Membership: L.P. Smith (ex officio) 
R.B. Scott 1955 
G.C. Oxtoby 1954 
J. Muilenburg 1953 (chairman 1950) 
S.H. Blank 1952 
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On Program: L.P. Smith (ex officio) chairman 
Paul Minear 1953 
G.E. Wright 
On Research: John W. Flight (ex officio) chairman 
Cyrus Gordon 1955 
Paul Schubert 1954 
W.F. Albright 1953 
M.S. Enslin 1952 
On Finanee: H.D. Gard (ex officio) 
S. Sandmel 1955 
B.M. Metzger 1954 
R.H. Pfeiffer 1953 chairman 1950 
F.C. Grant 1952 
The Society elected to membership 138 persons who had been 
nominated by members and recommended by the Council. The 
Society also elected to honorary membership Professor Kurt 
Galling of the University of Mainz. 
Professor Enslin presented the report of the nominating 
committee. The Society elected the following officers: 
President Professor Sheldon Blank 
Vice-President Professor S. Vernon McCasland 
Secretary Professor Louise Pettibone Smith 
Treasurer Professor Donald H. Gard 
Associates in Professor Mary E. Andrews 
Council Professor S. MacLean Gilmour 
(terminating in Dean Sherman E. Johnson 
1954) 

Delegate to the Professor John W. Flight 
ACLS 

Alternate Professor Harold R. Willoughby 

Representative Professor James B. Pritchard 

on the Board 
of Trustees of 
the ASOR 

The President reported the recommendation of the Council 
that the next annual meeting should be held at Union Theological 
Seminary from 2 P.M. Monday, December 29 through December 
31, with a joint meeting with ASOR and NABI on the evening of 
December 29th. 

The business session adjourned. 

The Society met at 10.15 to hear the Presidential address, 
delivered by Professor Erwin R. Goodenough of Yale University. 
(The address is printed in this issue of the Journal.) According 
to custom there was no discussion. 

The following papers were then heard: 


THE TREATMENT OF POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY BY THE 
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MUSLIM HISTORIAN IBN KHALDUN (1332-1405). W.J. 
FISCHEL. Ibn Khaldun, the author of the famous Prolegomena, 
who occupies an exceptional place in the annals of Islamic his- 
toriography, has included in his seven volume "Universal His- 
tory" a treatise on the Biblical and post-Biblical history of the 
Jewish people. A critical investigation into the sources used by 
him...reveals that he relied mainly on one work whose author he 
calls Yusuf Ibn Kuryun, and whom he identifies with Josephus. 
However, the study will show that his source was not Josephus 
Flavius (Joseph ben Matthai) but the mediaeval Hebrew Chronicle 
of Josippon (Joseph ben Kuryun). The paper deals with the re- 
lationship between Ibn Khaldun and Josippon by comparing the 
quotations with extant Arabic Manuscripts. It will be shown also 
how Ibn Khaldun's unusual views on the Biblical canon were in- 
fluenced by such Coptic authors in Egypt as Ibn al-Amid, Ibn 
ar-Rahib and others. 


THE MACCABEAN INFLUENCE ON THE TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY AS RECORDED IN JOHN 12:12 ff., WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PALM BRANCHES. W.R. FARMER. The 
influence of the Maccabeans on the life and thought of Jewish 
people in the first century A.D. was considerable. The closest 
parallels we have to the Triumphal Entry are the victorious pro- 
cessions of Judas and Simon as described in I and II Maccabees. 
John's reference to the Palms is significant. The palm was a 
well recognized national symbo!. Because of the association of 
palms with the exploits of the Maccabean heroes, the question 
arises: Why does John's account include a specific reference to 
palm branches, while no such reference is found in the synoptics? 


THE DATE OF THE ZADOKITE DOCUMENT. B.B. 
BAMBERGER. The Zadokite document refers to the story of the 
fallen angels in terms characteristic of pre-Christian apocalypse, 
terms entirely absent from mediaeval versions of the legend. 

This is one more bit of evidence for the early date of the document, 


and consequently of the related sectarian documents discovered in 
1947. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE ON THE SEQUENCE AND DATES 
OF THE EXTRA-BIBLICAL DEAD SEA SCROLL-TEXTS AND 
DAMASCUS FRAGMENTS. I. RABINOWITZ,. (1) The chrono- 
logical sequence of composition of these texts is demonstrated 
from the character of the eschatological expectation abumbrated 
in each, and the stage of the eschatological program considered 
to have been reached, as well as from other indications. (2) 
Upper and lower time limits are found for the earliest and latest 
texts in the sequence. (3) the other texts are dated accordingly. 
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The Discipline Scroll (175-167 B.C.E.) is the earliest; the 
Habakkuk Interpretation Scroll and some portions of the 
Damascus Fragments are the latest (159-152 B.C.E.). 


A VIEW OF THE SANCTUARY FROM THE WOMEN'S 
COURT IN A MURAL PANEL FROM THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
DURA EUROPAS. I. RENOV. In spite of the extensive litera- 
ture on these murals, certain representations have not been 
identified completely. One of these, a panel in the middle regis- 
ter of the West wall, to the left of the Torah niche, can be in- 
terpreted, on the basis of rabbinical literary sources, as a view 
of the Sanctuary from the vantage point of the Women's Court 
facing the Gate of Nicanor. 


THE JEWISH HIGH PRIEST AS AGENT OF THE IMPERIAL 
CULT. J.S. KENNARD. Juster has shown that the cult of the 
Caesars observed among Jews from the time of Herod, conformed 
at most points to the world pattern. There is much new evidence 
both on regional differences and the purpose of the cult as an 
instrument of loyalty (R.L. Taylor, Pippidi, Gage). Differences 
between Romans and collaborationalist Jews concerned secondary 
details. At Jerusalem as elsewhere, festivals, games and sac- 
rifices nourished the divine powers by which the Princeps held 
sway. Loyalty oaths were mandatory; so too were vota, psephis- 
ma, and adoratio. Jerusalem had its provincial assembly whose 
sunedroi were charged with enforcement of loyalty--to be dis- 
tinguished from bouleutai as administrators of Torah (Buchler, 
Zeitlin). At the head of all stood the Boethusian high priest as 
flamen Augusti. To disciples of the Pharisees here was a rival 
lordship. 


ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE BOOK OF TOBIT. F. 
ZIMMERMANN, The two Greek recensions of the book of Tobit, 
BA the shorter, and S the longer, are shown to be in the late 
stages of the transmission and to be translations of an underlying 
Hebrew text. Parts may be demonstrated to be translated, e.g. 
2:3 (S). For mistranslation cf. 5:14 where the discrepancy be- 
tween BA and S arises from a misreading of ummatka "your clan" 
as amittka "your truth"; 10:2 "ashamed" and "delayed" ascend to 
a misreading of bosh in one of the formations. But Hebrew was 
not the original language. The accusative at the beginning of the 
sentence, for example, is characteristically Aramaic. There is 
evidence that the underlying Hebrew mistranslated the Aramaic, 
e.g. 8:19 (S) artous pollus = the Hebrew lehem rab which is in 
turn a mistranslation of the Aramaic lehem rab "a big feast" 
(Dan 5:1), the sense required for the passage. Cf. The Munster 
Hebrew se'udah. 
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The meeting adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 


At 2.00 P.M. the Society met in the Social Hall for the 
Panel Discussion on "Israelite Religion and Society under the 
Judges." The moderator was Prof. G.E. Wright and the par- 
ticipants in the panel were Professors Albright, Ginsberg, and 
Pfeiffer. About 200 members were present and many took part 
in the period of questioning and discussion with which the panel 
closed. 

At 4.00 P.M. the Society divided into OT and NT sections 
and the following papers were heard: 

Old Testament section, Professor Blank presiding: 


ISRAELITE LAW IN THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. G. 
MENDENHALL. Some presuppositions derived from ancient 
oriental law codes must be the starting point for any study of the 
history and development of Israelite legal practice. This paper 
presents the thesis that the Covenant Code is derived from the 
actual administration of law. It is not legislation, but descrip- 
tion of common law. If this be true, then some form of adminis- 
tration of justice must have been in existence long before the 
monarchy, and thus the judges of Israel must have been literally 
judges. Their military leadership is only an extension of their 
function. The whole process of the growth of the Law is then 
illustrated by the history of blood vengeance as it can now be 
reconstructed from Biblical and extra-Biblical sources. 


EXEGETICAL TENDENCIES ON THE PART OF THE 
FOURTH TRANSLATOR OF THE BOOKS OF THE KINGDOMS 
(3 K.22:1-4 K.25:30). J.W. WEVERS. This paper is an attempt 
to systematize the variants of the Greek translation to the Hebrew 
text for the purpose of ascertaining whether any exegetical ten- 
dencies guided the translator. In spite of the wooden literalism 
immediately apparent, certain conclusions can be drwan. These 
conclusions, of a logical, historical and theological character, 
will be presented. 


PRIMOGENITURE IN ISRAEL. O.R. SELLERS. The 
principle of primogeniture is stated in Deut 21:15-17. There 
are recorded in the Bible numerous cases of the violation of this 
principle, in view of which Sir James George Frazer in his 
Folk-lore in the OT finds traces of ultimogeniture or preference 
of the youngest son as heir. A review of the instances when the 
first-born was set aside, however, shows that these were in sit- 
uations where certain forces--misconduct or lack of ability on the 
part of the first-born or clever manipulation by persons with sel- 
fish interests--worked against the recognized custom, 
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A NEW CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OF GENESIS 6:3. 
H.E. SNIDE. The commentaries generally agree that the text of 
the phrase translated (AV) "for that he also is flesh" is corrupt. 
The suggested emendation, which assumes transposition, provides 
sense, and good grammar, and an appropriate introduction to the 
flood story which follows. 

The meeting adjourned. 


New Testament Section, Professor Goodenough presiding. 
THE MAKING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW 
TESTAMENT. K.W. CLARK. The circumstances under which 
this modern translation was made have never yet been revealed. 

A recent visit to the John Rylands Library made possible the 
first examination of the file of papers deposited by the transla- 
tors. This paper reports the purpose and procedure, and the 
personnel and the circumstances under which the translation was 
made; with an evaluation of it. 


MARK'S WITNESS TO JESUS. P.E. DAVIES. Mark's ac- 
count of Jesus' career is a series of episodes with an extended 
passion narrative. In general the evangelist is content to let the 
episodes carry their witness to Jesus in the actual experience of 


men; he expects the reader to draw the right conclusions. Mark 
presents the meaning of the career in terms of the acts and words 
of Jesus. Does this feature reflect something of Jesus' own 
method? How does this "episodic witness" accord with our knowl- 
edge of the kerugma of the primitive church? Does it provide a 
method of approach for modern reinterpretation? 


HOW DID JOHN TREAT HIS SOURCES? C. GOODWIN. 
Discussion of the sources of John's Gospel should start with the 
author's treatment of the source he himself acknowledges, the 
OT. He quotes this source rarely, loosely, confusedly (often 
conflating several passages) and apparently from memory. We 
may reasonably suppose that he treated his other sources simi- 
larly. If he used sources now lost, their exact purport cannot 
be reconstructed from his text. If he used the synoptics, treat- 
ing them as he treated the OT., the traces of Synoptic material 
would be meagre and garbled. Such is the evidence we should 
expect, and such is the evidence we find. 


THE LAW IN THE MESSIANIC AGE AND FOR THE AGE 
TO COME. W.D. DAVIES. This is an inquiry into the role of 
the Torah in the Messianic Age and for the Age to Come in an at- 
tempt to discover whether this would illumine the impact of 
Christianity on Judaism in the NT. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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The Society met in single session at 8.00 P.M., Professor 
Goodenough presiding. The following papers were heard: 


"AND ALL OUR VIRTUES..." S.H. BLANK. The bold 
spirit of the composition of which this couplet is a part is ap- 
parent only if the opening words are interpreted according to the 
force of the vav-consecutive, which suggests a sequence, and 
here a logical sequence: "You were angry and (consequently) we 
have taken on the appearance of guilt...and all our virtues are 
as a polluted garment." For the translation "have taken on an ap- 
pearance of guilt" cf. Gen 43:9. The spirit of the author is not 
unlike the defiant spirit of Job. 


NATURAL LAW AND THE OT. H.S. GERHAN,. Definition 
of the lex natura. Natural law considered from two points of 
view: (1) that which corresponds to the nature and being of man; 
(2) that which corresponds to the nature and essence of lex. Con- 
sideration of the documents J and P in this connection. Early law 
expresses the inviolability of human life. Although the OT con- 
tains all the elements of what is regarded as natural law, we can- 
not go to it as a source of natural law, for law as presented in the 
OT transcends natural law. 


THE LITERARY CONCLUSIONS OF LUKE-ACTS. P. 
SCHUBERT. The literary analysis of Luke 24:1-52 and of Acts 
28:17-31, in the context of the literary structure of the whole 
two-volume work, leads to the following conclusions: (1) These 
two concluding sections are so closely related in content and form 
that they must be considered as consciously planned by the author. 
(2) Together they clearly indicate the completion of the task which 
the author has set forth in the prologue (Luke 1:1-2). No third 
volume was planned. (3) The author's primary purpose was not, 
by Hellenistic or by modern standards, to write a history of the 
life of Jesus and of the apostolic age, but to write a theology of 
history in which the divine promises of Scripture, their fulfilment 
in the work, person and fate of Jesus, and the (eye-)witnesses of 
these fulfilled events (ta pepl€rophor€mena pragmata), are the 
central concerns. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN AND THE RIVER OF GOD. R.E. 
WOLFE. Genesis 2:11-14 is probably not an integral part of the 
Garden of Eden story but a much later insertion, perhaps even 
from after the time of Alexander the Great. It assumes that the 
Garden of Eden is in heaven by contrast with the contextual story 
which probably meant to identify it with the oasis at Damascus, 
This interpolated fragment of Alexandrian geography led to the 
concept of the "River of God" which is referred to at various 
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places in later OT, Intertestament and NT writings, and especially 
in the book of Revelation. 


PROGRAM FOR A SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
PROVERBS 31. M.B. CROOK. The acrostic, Prov 31:10-31, 
is possibly a memory exercise for young women who have re- 
ceived instruction in household management and horticulture, in 
domestic industry and merchandizing, and in charity. 


(By title). THE VILIFICATION OF KING SAUL IN BIBLI- 
CAL LITERATURE.. A. SPIRO. In the interests of David, and 
in order to account for the dynastic break, Saul was vilified either 
by: a) heaping abuse upon him (Sam, Chron, ps. Philo, Acts), or 
b) ignoring him in contempt (Ps 78, Sir. Heb.) Among other ac- 
cusations it seems that he was accused of sexual perversion. 
Eupolemos (ca. 160 B.C.E.) states that David was Saul's son-- 
thus there was no break in the dynasty. In Josephus and in rab- 
binic literature Saul reappears in a favorable light. This is the 
result of the war, 66-70 C.E. Many of the tragic heroes who 
gave their lives for Judea invoked the noble deed of Saul, and 
drawing examples from their own days probably had little sym- 
pathy with David's readiness to desert and betray his people. 


PAIRS OF ANTHONYMS SIGNIFYING TOTALITY. C.h. 
GORDON. The bearing of this phenomenon on biblical exegesis 
will be illustrated against the background of the literature of the 
Bible world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS 
PROJECT. M.M. PARVIS. Just three years ago, this Society 
gave its endorsement to the Critical Apparatus Project and au- 
thorized the Textual Criticism Seminar to set up such editorial 
boards and committees as it saw fit. This paper is in the nature 
of a report of progress to the Society. 


(By title). A REPORT ON SOME IMPORTANT HEBREW 
MANUSCRIPTS IN ENGLAND. J.C. TREVER. A report, with 
the aid of color photographs, and a number of interesting unpub- 
lished Hebrew and Aramaic manuscripts in the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. Some of the documents have been 
known in this country only from casual references; others have 
never been mentioned. Among them are the dozen fifth century 
B.C. leather letters of Arsames in the Bodleian, the Hebrew 
papyrus codex of prayers, fragments of a 5-6th (?) century A. D. 
scroll of Psalms, one fragment of which has a Hebrew paiimpsest 
on the back, and other interesting pieces from the Cairo Genizah 
at Cambridge. A new and better photograph of the Nash Papyrus 
will also be shown. 
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The meeting adjourned at 10.15 P.M. 


At 9.00 A.M. on Saturday, December 29, the Society again 
met in two sections. The following papers were heard: 
Old Testament section, Professor Blank presiding. 


THE EXPRESSION THE ORACLE OF YAHWEH AS AN AID 
TO CRITICAL ANALYSIS. F.S. NORTH. Of the 360 occurrences 
of this expression and its variants in the Hebrew Bible (Mandel- 
kern's Concordance omits the second occurrences in Jer 3:12, 
Hag 2:23) those in Zech 12:1; Ps 110:1 are not in sentences. Of 
the remainder 218 are at the ends of sentences and 119 near the 
beginnings, either after an introductory word or phrase or at some 
grammatical dividing point. The other 21 are in unusual positions 
in the sentence and no less than 17 of them are questionable on 
textual grounds (Jer 1:19; 4:1; 19:12; 25:9,12; 27:22; 28:4; 29:11, 
19, 32; 30:11; 31:17, 34; 46:28; 48:30; 49:5; Ezek 16:8; 36:23; 43:19; 
Hos 2:23; Amos 6:14)-- but of the 119 near beginnings of sentences 
only 21 are similarly questionable. Thus it is probable that the 
21 abnormal occurrences indicate the presence of secondary ma- 


terial, even in the four cases (italicized above) that seem sound 
textually. 


THE WORD OF YAHWEH--ITS IMPLICATIONS IN OT 
PROPHECY. C.R. MILLEY. We need a clarification of the 
term Word. When Yahweh addresses himself to man, his word 
is not that of dialectics--the word spoken or written--but the 
word of dynamics--the word of action. The phrase "the word of 
Yahweh" is used in OT prophecy to define Yahweh's activity in 
history. It is charged with both meaning and power. The "word 
of Yahweh" which the prophets uttered was rooted deeply in the 
past. They were interested in the past actions of Yahweh because 
they believed that he was acting in the present. History was made 
to support them. 


ISAIAH 21:1-10: THE INSIDE OF A PROPHET'S MIND. 
R.B.Y. SCOTT. The passage describes the subjective ex- 
periences of a prophet of c.540 B.C. while in prophetic ecstasy. 
V.1 pictures the onset of the experience, v.2 gives the embryonic 
oracle, vv. 3-4 describe his feelings, v.5 is a momentary vision, 
vv. 5-9 the narrative of a vision with audition, v.10 the announce- 
ment of a further embryonic oracle, possible that developed in 
Jer 51:33ff. Obscurity of the title may be result of homoioteleuton 
of probable original massa? midbar d*barim. MT omits d®bar, 
LLX omits d@¢barim, DSla omits midbar. The prophet feels 
"words" rushing through his mind like storm-winds. In v.2 read 
"the destroyer destroyed" in the light of 33:1 and of the same form 
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read as Pu'al in DSla of 15:1. In v.10 the one threshed is not 
Judah but Babylon, cf. Mic 4:13; Hab 3:12; Isa41:15 and es- 
pecially Jer 51:33. LXX suggests possible reading: "Hear ye 
the message, 'My threshing and the one of my threshing-floor!' 
(i.e. 'is Babylon')". 


THE COUNCIL OF YAHWEH IN SECOND ISAIAH. F.M. 
CROSS, JR. The symbolism of the council of Yahweh forms the 
background of several oracles of "auditive" type in Second Isaiah. 
These poems belong to a special Gattung which may be described 
as the divine proclamation directed to angelic heralds (i.e. the 
members of Yahweh's court). Isa 40:1 ff is a parade example of 
this literary form. The oracle opens with a series of active im- 
peratives which is quite baffling unless the dramatic setting is 
clearly seen: Yahweh is addressing his messengers. This is 
confirmed in the verses following; herald voices are heard pro- 
claiming the ''New Exodus" when Yahweh shall appear in victory 
(vv. 3-5), and mediating to the prophet his inaugural "audition" 
(vv. 6-8, cf. Isa 6:1-8). Other passages in materials of Duetero- 
Isaianic type (e.g. Isa 48:20-21; 35:3-4; 62:10-12) must be ana- 
lysed similarly. 


(By title). THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSAGE OF 
DEUTERO-ISAIAH. J. MORGENSTERN. This paper will 
establish the initial dependence of the prophet upon Ezekiel, and 
particularly upon the latter's doctrine of ''for His Name's sake." 
In his earlier message reaffirming this doctrine and going in no 
way beyond it, Deutero-Isaiah evolved only gradually his own 
doctrine of Israel as "the servant of God."" The gradual expan- 
sion of the latter doctrine enables us to determine not only what 
sections of Isa 40-66 should be assigned to Deutero-Isaiah, but 
also to fix the order of and to assign relative dates to these suc- 
cessive prophetic messages. 


EXEKIEL RESEARCH SINCE 1943. W.A. IRWIN. The 
period has witnessed marked activity. The three historic types of 
solution have all been represented; but there has been a distinct 
movement toward the composite theory and a Palestinian locale. 
Outstanding questions are the authenticity of 40-48 and the criti- 
cal analysis of the entire book. In all that has happened, includ- 
ing reviews, nothing has refuted the soundness of my methods; 
and the only serious rival of my results has been the work which 
stands very close in its essential findings, that of William H. 
Brownlee. 


(By title). THE TWO ACCOUNTS OF HOSEA'S MARRIAGE-- 
AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM. R. GORDIS. 
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Hosea 1-3 has always constituted a difficult problem. Many views 
have been proposed to explain the discrepancies and establish the 
facts in Hosea's personal life. The point of departure, however, 
has generally been a set of varying assumptions, in accordance 
with which the Biblical material has been manipulated. An in- 
ductive approach, here presented, bases itself on the variations 
in subject matter and style. The theory is propose“ that the 
tragic incident of Hosea's marriage served as the basis for his 
prophetic utterances at two stages: (1) the decade before the de- 
struction of Samaria: (2) shortly after 721 B.C. Hence the two 
narratives present different details and serve as the basis of var- 
ying messages appropriate to changed national conditions. 


SOME REMARKS ON HABAKKUK III. S. TERRIEN. 


THE CONCEPT OF JOB'S CHARACTER ACCORDING TO 
THE GREEK TRANSLATOR OF THE HEBREW TEXT.  D.H. 
GARD. The Greek translator of the Hebrew text of Job follows a 
method of interpretation which tends to construct a more favor- 
able character for Job. This hermeneutical method is a broad 
and general one which is not bound by fixed rules or by a rigid 
system. The translator does not rewrite the Hebrew text; he 
interprets it. A study of passages in MT compared with the LXX 
illustrated by examples of the translator's interpretation. 


(By title). MASCULINE SUFFIXES VERSUS FEMININE 
ANTECEDENTS. M.G. SLONIM. The key to the solution of 
this problem may be found in the particular type of ''style'' used 
to describe extraordinary occurrences, uncommon actions where 
contrast and difference are essential elements. The best suited 
and most popular mode of expression used is the "antithesis," a 
form consisting of antonyms. In extreme instances, however, 
the "antithesis" gets an auxiliary in this instance in the form of 
a suffix with a different gender. For--judging from the context 
of close to twenty instances--the two go hand in hand. 

The meeting adjourned. 


New Testament section, Professor Goodenough presiding. 


THE "BLACK ONE". S.V. MCCASLAND. This paper is a 
sequel to my study of NT metonyms for God which appeared in 
JBL June 1949. It first brings together the well recognized 
metonyms for Satan in the NT and then calls attention to some 
terms for Satan which apparently have not been recognized. Two 
of these are Sin and Darkness. The "Black One" is from the 
Letter of Barnabas. 
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NOTES ON PAULINE CHRONOLOGY. H.K. MCARTHUR. 
1) If the collection of Gal 2:9f were identical with that of the Cor- 
Rom correspondence surely the latter passages would indicate 
that the collection was required by the Jerusalem council. 2) The 
Edict of Claudius against the Roman Jews is probably to be dated 
in 41 (Dio Cassius) rather than in 49 (Orosius). But Paul's first 
visit to Corinth still cannot be dated in the early 40's without un- 
due violence to Acts. 3) The Traditional chronology does "crowd" 
Paul's last years. But it can be fitted in, and it is possible that 
Paul's early missionary activity was largely ineffective. 


PAUL'S CONJECTURAL TRAVELS. M.L. BAKER. It was 
Paul's intention while in Corinth to visit the Roman church on his 
way to Spain (Rom 15:28). Luke's record in Acts ends with Paul's 
first imprisonment at Rome, and many assume that there was only 
one. The Prison Epistles record Paul's anticipated visits to 
Colossae (Philemon 22). The pastoral epistles refer to Crete, 
Nicopolis, Troas, Miletus, Corinth. This evidence as well as 
tradition indicates considerable activity by Paul between the two 
Roman imprisonments. The Pastoral and Prison Epistles thus 
give evidence of Paul's release and continued missionary labors 
until his martyrdom during the second imprisonment. To recon- 
struct Paul's travels between the two imprisonments with exact- 
ness is impossible. However, we are certain that he visited 
Crete, Miletus, Troas, Corinth and possibly Colossae, Nicopolis, 
Philippi and Spain. 


THE PROBLEM OF RIGHT IN I COR 6:1-8. E. DINKLER. 
There are two different answers given by Paul. Verses 1-6, he 
demands that lawsuits must be settled in the midst of the Chris- 
tian community, that a Christian shall act as judge. The civil law 
as such is not discussed and the idea of right as such is agreed to. 
Verses 7-8, Paul demands rather to suffer unrighteousness than 
to look for one's own right, i.e. the idea of right as such is put 
aside and suffering love demanded. What is the historical back- 
ground of these twofold answers? What is the theological and 
ethical implication of Paul's statement? 


PAUL'S USE OF IRONY, ESPECIALLY IN GALATIONS 
AND CORINTHIANS. J. REUMANN. Among other rhetorical 
tendencies, Paul shows a fondness for irony, "artful incongruity, " 
the intended meaning of which is contrary to that seemingly ex- 
pressed. This use of irony stems naturally from his Grecian en- 
vironment, his Jewish heritage and the OT, and the character of 
the Gospel itself. Pauline irony often manifests itself in litotes 
(II Thess 3:7-8; Rom 1:13), the use of a particular word ironically 
(Phil 3:19), or in ironic understatement (II Thess 3:2). In Gal and 
Cor even more developed forms occur, e.g. allegory, ironic to 
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the core in Gal 4:21ff; I Cor 10:1ff; irony of character in his por- 
trayal of himself (II Cor 10:12; 12:13), of others (Gal 2:9; II Cor 
1l:1ff) and even of the Gospel (I Cor 1:17-2:16}-but always for the 
edification of his readers. This tendency toward irony may be 
in part the "similarity ...in tone and feeling" which Lightfoot 
noted between Gal and parts of Cor. 


(By title). THE MEANING OF THE DEATH OF JESUS--A 
CLUE TO PAUL'S THOUGHT. A.L. FORREST. 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENT OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. W.H.P. HATCH. The fragment which con- 
tains Rom 4:23-5:3 is part of a vellum leaf. The codex to which it 
belonged was copied in Egypt in the second half of the third cen - 
tury after Christ. It is thus the earliest known witness to the text 
of these verses. The text is Alexandrian, and two interesting 
readings are found. 


"SPIRIT" AND "SOUL" IN PAULINE THOUGHT. G.A. 
TURNER. In Pauline anthropology what does man possess that 
beasts do not? What does Paul mean by "spirit"? How is "spirit" 
distinguished from "soul"? Does Paul follow the OT dichotomy or 


the Hellenistic trichotomy? These questions focus in Paul's usage 
of pneuma and psyche in such passages as I Thess 5:23. Evidence 
is cited to indicate that Paul adhered to the Hebraic rather than the 
Greek view of human nature, and that his three-fold division of 
personality is roughly analagous to Deut 6:4--"with all thy heart... 
soul. ..might," signifying completeness. 


TWO TAUNT PARABLES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 
T.Y. MULLINS. The device of adapting the parable to literary 
forms other than direct narration is used generally in NT litera- 
ture. The phrasing of parables as rhetorical questions is noted 
in the teaching of Jesus and in the Epistle of James. James, how- 
ever, goes beyond this and phrases two parables (4:13, 14 and 5: 
1-6) as taunts. This paper is an analysis of these. It traces the 
connections between this literary form of expression and other 
parables, taunts, proverbs and woes. 


THE PIOUS MARTYRS IN THE MARTYRDOM OF POLY- 
CARP. R. MONTGOMERY. The story of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp when compared with the martyrdoms in IV Macc reveals 
a different motivation for obedience to the faith. In IV Macc mar- 
tyrs obey through the reason a revelation which is inherently rea- 
sonable. Polycarp's martyrdom is described as an act of devotion. 
This differentiation in motivations echoes in both the Christian and 
Jewish worlds a corresponding variety in attitudes toward the re- 
lationship between faith and reason. 


— 
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The meeting adjourned. 


The Society again met in two sections for the final session at 
2 P.M. The following papers were heard: 


Old Testament section, Professor Blank presiding. 


THE BERKELEY VERSION OF THE OT. J.B. PAYNE. 
The modern-speech Berkeley Version of the NT by Gerrit 
Verkuyl of Calif. is becoming increasingly known. Now under 
his editorship a group of conservative scholars.are preparing a 
similar version of the OT to be published in 1954. Such a work 
would appear to be justified, both by the literary reasons which 
caused the Berkeley NT and by the new version's theological 
characteristic of adherence in both translation and annotation to 
the doctrine of the original infallibility of Scripture. Principles 
and techniques for the OT are noted. 


BETH ESSENTIAE. L.N. MANROSS. This Hebrew con- 
struction will be anlayzed in the light of cognate usage with a view 
to determining its origin. 


NATIONALIST AND HUMANIST SECTIONS WITHIN J OF 
GEN-NUM. IMMANUEL LEWY. The yahwist stories of Gen- 
Num show two distinctive opposed attitudes of theology and ethics. 
One is nationalist, half-mythological, authoritarian, supernatural- 
ist and priestly. The other is universalist, psychological, demo- 
cratic, naturalist and prophetic. The first is tne older tradition, 
but the second is the older record. The answer to this puzzle: A 
humane prophet wrote the main narrative and his book was revised 
by orthodox priests. 


(By title). MORAL AND AESTHETIC IDEALS IN THE J 
DOCUMENT. W.A. PAGE. 1. National Ideals in J. a) The 
Song of Deborah poetically describes the spirit of J. b) Concep- 
tions of God. 2. Aesthetic Ideals in J. a) Language combines 
nobility and simplicity (Homer's Iliad and J). 


NOTES ON GENESIS. D.N. FRIEDMAN. This paper con- 
sists of a series of critical notes on various passages in the 
early chapters of Gen. Some are grammatical points, as in Gen 
1:9, 11; 2:20; 3:17; some are textual as in 2:19; 3:16; 4:22. Fi- 
nally there are some observations on poetic material in 5:29; 12: 
1-2; 14:4 etc. 


METER AND OT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. G.D. YOUNG. 
An analysis is made of all the proposed emendations based on 
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metrical considerations in a unit of textual critical literature, the 
work of a single scholar in one volume of his works. The pro- 
posals are classified and an appraisal of the usefulness of this 
criterion of textual criticism is attempted. 


ON THE DATING AND INTERPRETATION OF EARLY 
HEBREW POETRY. W.F. ALBRIGHT. The relative importance 
of the earliest Hebrew poetry (composed before 900 B.C.) is much 
greater than is commonly recognized. Much more of it is actually 
preserved than often supposed: e.g. the Song of Miriam (Canticle 
of Moses) and Ps 68 (actually a catalogue of first lines and stro- 
phes). Moreover, ancient poems underlie many narratives in 
Gen, Exod, Num, Jos, Juda, etc. This paper also discusses the 
sources of our new control of this material and the place of poetry 
in early Israelite life. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P.M. 


New Testament section, Professor Goodenough presiding. 


DID JESUS SPEAK OF AN ETERNAL KINGDOM? F.V. 
FILSON. T.W. Manson unites what Jesus says of a present and 
a future kingdom by making the eternal sovereignty of God the 
comprehensive fact under which time references find their place. 
C.H. Dodd's re-interpretation of the time references in Jesus' 
teaching and W.D. Davies' reference to the Age to Come as an 
“eternally existing reality'' move in the same direction. The 
present paper, in opposition to these trends of study, argues 
that it is both true and striking as an indication of the pattern of 
Jesus' thought that He thinks of the kingdom as beginning in His 
work. 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FOUND NEAR JETHUM IN THE 
FALL OF 1950 BY THE ASOR IN JERUSALEM. L. MOWRY. 
A Greek inscription of 15 lines, roughly scratched on the flat 
surface of a basalt rock has preserved in koine Greek the com- 
ment that life for three individuals, a harpist, a barber anda 
general of the foot soldiers stationed out in the desert is worth- 
less. The closest parallel to the situation indicated by the in- 
scription comes from the dipinit found in one of the rooms of the 
Dura excavation. Both this inscription and those of Dura ap- 
parently allude to the practice of engaging entertainers for the 
Hellenistic and Roman armies fighting in Syria and in countries 
as far east as India from the time of Alexander. 


TYPES OF TEXT WITNESSED BY TWENTY-EIGHT RE- 
CENTLY PUBLISHED FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK NT. B.M. 
METZGER. During the past decade twenty-eight fragments of the 
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Greek NT were published by Lobel, Roberts and Wegener (1941), 
Amundsen (1945), Sanz (1946), Mercati (1949), Roberts (1950), 
and Casson and Hettich (1950). These fragments date from the 
third to the seventh or eighth century. Although many of them 
are nothing more than scraps, a few extend to several chapters, 
and all of them contribute something to our knowledge of the ex- 
tent of the diffusion and relative popularity of early types of NT 
text. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT OF THE DEMONSTRATIO 
EVANGELICA. H.S. MURPHY. A report of collection and tex- 
tual analysis of all of the NT citations made by Eusebius of 
Caesarea in his Demonstratio Evangelica and especially of their 
relation to the "Caesarean text-types. 


ARAMAIC GOSPELS AND FORM CRITICISM. A. WIKGREN. 
Past treatment of the question of written Aramaic Gospels or 
sources have often tended to assume the character of a dispute in 
which unqualified affirmation or denial were offered as the only 
answers. Recent work in this area together with certain impli- 
cations arising out of the methods and results of "form-criticism" 
have made possible a reconciliation of these diverse viewpoints. 
The proper resolution of the problem involves factors which have 
a significant bearing upon the questions of the time of the fixation 
and translation of particular elements in the tradition and in turn 
upon the question of the historical character of the Gospels in 
general. 


LEXICAL NOTES ON LUKE-ACTS. H.J. CADBURY. When 
I began a series of notes under this title in 1924 some miscellan- 
eous words from the middle of the alphabet were chosen. Again 
from that part of the lexicon Lucanum I select 4 words of single 
occurrence: parakoloutheo (Luke 1:3), parateresis (Luke 17:20), 
prospeinos (Acts 10:10), and horothesia (Acts 17:26). Newly 
observed instances are noted of the last two which are rare. The 
first and third words have bearing on theories of authorship; the 
second and fourth in their ambiguous contexts permit alternative 
reference to time or place. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 


Louise Pettibone Smith, Secretary 
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JAMES ANDERSON KELSO was born at Rawal Pindi, India, 
June 6, 1873, and spent his childhood in that land. He was grad- 
uated from Washington and Jefferson College with the A.B. degree 
in 1892, and four years later he received his B.D. from Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. He was a graduate student at 
the University of Berlin (1896-97) and subsequently went to Leip- 

zig where he studied during the years 1899 and 1900 and received 
in the latter year the Ph. D. degree, Summa cum laude, in the 
field of OT. noe 

He was ordained to the ministry of The Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. in 1898. He was instructor in Hebrew in Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, from 1897 to 1900. There- 
upon he was appointed professor of Hebrew and OT and served in 
that capacity from September, 1901 to his retirement in 1943. He 
was a scholar in his own right, but in the end administrative work 
was the field in which he made his significant contribution. He 
was elected president of Western Theological Seminary in 1909 
and remained in that office until he was seventy years of age. 
From the year 1944 until his death he held the title of president 
emeritus. He was interested in archaeology and was a lecturer 
at the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, during 
the academic year 1922-23. He was well known as a world trav- 
eler. and his wide experiences enriched both his teaching and his 
service to the Church. 

Dr. Kelso was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and he received 
various degrees honoris causa. His alma mater twice honored 
him: with the D. D. in 1902 and with the LL.D. in 1943. He also 
received the LL.D. degree from the College of Wooster in 1919 
and the degree of Litt. D. from Boston University in 1939. He 
was a member of the SBLE, the AOS and the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 


Dr. Kelso was the author of the following books: Die 


Hebrew- -English ish Vocabulary to to the Book of Genesis (1917); A 
History of the Hebrews in Outline (1921); The Hebrew Prophet 
and His Message (1922). He also wrote a number of articles for 
Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion, Hastings' Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (one-volume edition) and The Standard Bible 
Dictionary. He was also well known as a contributor to religious 
journals and the secular press. 

As president of Western Theological Seminary Dr. Kelso was 
called to positions of responsibility lying outside the bounds of 
scientific Biblical scholarship. He was a director of the Minis- 
ters' Mutual Life Insurance Company, a member of the board of 
directors of the Presbyterian Ministers' Fund and a trustee of 
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The Presbyterian Hospital in Pittsburgh. He also took an active 
part in the work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.; he 
was a member of the Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. (1929-32), moderator of Pittsburgh 
Presbytery (1931), and moderator of the Synod of Pennsylvania 
(1935). He was ecumenically minded, and he served as an ex- 
change preacher to Great Britain in 1938. 

As president of a theological Seminary Dr. Kelso was re- 
garded as a successful administrator, and under his leadership 
Western Theological Seminary performed a notable service to 
the Church in training young men for the ministry, a number of 
whom achieved eminence both in the pastorate and in scholarship. 
Dr. Kelso was a man of reserve and dignity, and he was held in 
high esteem and affection by his colleagues on the faculty. He 
was open-minded and faced the truth frankly on matters of Bibli- 
cal Criticism and on theological questions. He was a good tea- 
cher, and he gave a careful presentation of his material; his 
students had confidence in him and held him in high regard. He 
was a man of integrity, and he would not indulge in captious 
criticism of new trends or movements in the Church or of men 
who did not agree with him. In his latter years he was confronted 
with the difficulty of the location of Western Theological Seminary 
in an area of an industrial city, where the population had shifted 
and the environment had deteriorated; yet he never became pes- 
simistic about the situation, and the seminary has endured. 

Dr. Kelso passed to his eternal reward November 3, 1951; 
he is survived by his wife Wilhelmina Wise Kelso, and a brother 
Alexander Peebles Kelso, to whom the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis expresses its sincere sympathy in their loss. 
Out of a life of four score years lacking two, Dr. Kelso devoted 
forty-six years to the teaching of the Old Testament; during this 
period he also directed the destiny of a distinguished theological 
seminary for thirty-four years - a notable achievement. An 
eminent leader in the Church has left the scene, leaving to young- 
er men the task of carrying on Old Testament studies and theo- 
logical education. 


ALFRED BERTHOLET was born in Basel (Switzerland) on 
November 9, 1868, and died there on August 24, 1951. He was 
pastor of the German Protestant church in Leghorn (Livorno), 
Italy (1892-96), following the completion of his theological course 
at Basel. He taught the OT courses at the University of Basel, 
beginning as Privatdozent in 1896 and rising gradually to a full 
professorship (1905-13). After one year at the University of 
Tubingen, he taught at the University of Gottingen (1914-28) and 
fianlly at the University of Berlin (1928-43), where he succeeded 
Hugo Gressmann. He received the Th.D. degree honoris causa 
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from the Universities of Strassburg, Paris, and Lausanne. He 
was elected Honorary Member by the SBLE in 1928, before any i 
of the surviving honorary members. | 
For over half a century Dr. Bertholet has carried on research 
on the OT and the history of religions, publishing books, mono- 
graphs, and book reviews of unusual value and distinction. Acom- | 
plete list of his publications from 1896 to 1949 has been published 
in Festschrift Alfred Bertholet zum 80. Geburtstag, herausgegeben [i 
durch W. Baumgartner, O. Fissfeldt, K. Elliger, L. Rost. 
(Tiibingen, 1950) pp. 564-78. Only a few of his most important 
books on the OT may be mentioned here. He wrote commentaries 
on the following books: Ezekiel (1896, 2nd edit. 1922; and in 
Eissfeldt's Handbuch, 1936); Ruth (1898); Deuteronomy (1899); 
Leviticus ae Ezra-Nehemiah (1902). The following books are 


Fremden (1896); the section on the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
om L. Budde, Geschichte der althebraischen Literatur, pp. 335- 
422 (1906; 2nd edit. 1909); “Die judische Religion von der Zeit 
Esras bis zum Zeitalter Christi, vol. II of B. Stade's Biblische 
Theologie des Alten Testaments (1911); Kulturgeschichte Israels 
(1919; English translation, 1926; French translation, 1929). 

was also the editor of some large standard works: the 4th edition 
of E. Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments (2 vols., 
1922-23); the 4th edition (with E. Lehmann) of Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (2 vols., 1925); and 
(with others) Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd edit. 
(6 vols., 1927-32) to which, as also to the first edition, he con- 
tributed numerous articles. Bertholet was an inspiring teacher, 
and a scholar able to write technical studies for the specialist and 
popular works of great interest to the general reader. 


WILLIAM ROBERT TAYLOR, a member of this society since 
1924, was born in Port Dover, Ontario, on April 12, 1882. In 
1904 he graduated from the University of Toronto with first 
class honours in Oriental Languages. After studying theology at 
Knox College, Toronto, he was ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry in 1910. The same year he obtained the Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Toronto and was appointed Professor of OT in 
Westminster Hall, Vancouver, B.C. The winter of 1910-11 was 
spent at the University of Berlin. In 1914 he joined the department 
of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto, and the fol- 
lowing year succeeded Dr. J. F. McCurdy as head of the depart- 
ment, a position which he held until his death. 

W.R. Taylor was a man of unusual gifts of mind and heart - 

a scholar of the first order, an inspiring teacher, and a man of 
exceptional strength of character. His scholarly attainments were 
recognized by his selection as Annual Professor at the ASOR, 
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Jerusalem, for 1929-30, his designation as Chancellor's Lecturer 
at Queen's University, Kingston, in 1931, and as visiting professor 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1932, also by the 
conferment of the D. D. degree by Queen's University in 1934 and 
by Victoria College, Toronto, in 1945, and by his election as a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1948. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed an associate trustee of the corporation of the ASOR. His 
gifts of leadership were recognized by his appointment as Princi- 
pal of University College, Toronto, in 1945, a position which he 
filled with distinction until his death on February 24, 1951. 

In the field of Biblical studies he will be remembered for 
nineteen years of devoted labour on the committee charged with 
the revision of the American Standard Version of the Bible. The 
new translation of the Psalter, in particular, will bear the im- 
print of his mind and spirit, for that was his major responsibility. 
At the time of his death he was preparing the introduction and 
exegesis of the Psalter for the Interpreter's Bible. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution to biblical studies lay in the large number 
of students that he attracted to the field and fired with his own 
enthusiasm. No one has done more to promote the development 
of Biblical studies in Canada. 


HARLAN CREELMAN joined the SBLE in 1896 and remained 
a faithful member until the time of his death on May 26, 1950 at 
the age of eighty-five. He was a native of Canada, being born at 
Maitland, Nova Scotia. As a boy he was fond of constructing 
sailing vessels, and in later years became an expert in fashioning 
mathematically accurate models of clipper ships and-in treasuring 
stories relating to them. He studied at the University of New 
Brunswick as an undergraduate, and received the degrees of B.D. 
and Ph. D. from Yale in 1889 and 1894. He continued at Yale as 
an instructor in biblical literature from 1893-1899. From there 
he was called to Montreal to teach at the Congregational College 
of McGill University as Miner Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
Languages and Biblical Literature. In 1908 he accepted the chair 
of Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary where he served with distinction for thirty years. 

As a scholar Professor Creelman is best known for the pub- 
lication in 1917 of his Introduction to the Old Testament Chrono- 
logically Arranged. This book not only served a useful purpose 
at the time of its appearance, but it continued for many years to 
be employed in colleges and seminaries as a clear and well- 
ordered statement of the most commonly-held views concerning 
the composition of the Old Testament materials. Professor 
Creelman was a careful scholar, but his influence was chiefly 
that of a beloved and respected teacher. Above all else, he in- 
scribed his name in the hearts of his students. 
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WALTER EDWIN ROUSCH, a member of the Society since 
1934, died on January 4, 1951, after an illness of three days. In 
his eleventh year he became a member of the United Brethren 
Church and spent the remainder of his life in the service of his 
church. He was graduated from Otterbein College in 1915 and 
from Bonebrake Theological Seminary in 1924. He received the 
M.A. degree from Northwestern University in 1927 and the Ph. D. 
degree from Drew University in 1939. Otterbein College gave him 
the Doctor of Divinity degree in 1927. 

During his studies Dr. Rousch taught in high school and college 
and held several pastorates. In 1926 Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary called him to the chair of OT Interpretation, and in 1939 he 
was appointed Registrar and in 1950 Dean. His doctor's disserta- 
tion was entitled Interpretation of the Psalter. He wrote also the 
second volume of The Bishops of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ as well as articles for journals and Ferm's Encyclopedia 
of Religion. By those who were privileged to know him he is re- 
membered as an inspiring teacher and a devoted Christian friend. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Thanks to the detailed directions provided by the former 
Secretary, Professor Kenneth Clark and to the friendly advice and 
help of the Treasurer, Professor Englert, the work of the Secretary 
has been carried on through the year. The usual notices have been 
sent and the list of members kept up to date. 

During the year 1951 the Society has lost by death nine mem- 
bers: Alfred Bertholet, Honorary member; active members: 
Harlan Creelman, Howard L. Goodhart, Roy Alvin Harrisville, 
James A. Kelso, Hilary Richardson, Walter Rousch, W.R. Taylor, 
A.S. Yahuda. 

138 new members have odin nominated of whom 70 have al- 
ready paid dues. 4 members have asked to be re-instated, and 34 
have resigned or were dropped for failure to pay dues. This gives 
a total paid membership of 1045, which will be increased by the 
acceptance of nominees to whom applications have not yet been sent. 

During the year the Society has been represented at the inaugu- 
ration of the President of the University of Toledo by James 
Harrell Cobb; at the inauguration of the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by Ralph Marcus; at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Memorial Library of Bonebrake Theological Seminary by 
Sheldon Blank; and at the inauguration of the President of the 
University of Michigan by Henry A. Sanders. 

As a constituent of the ACLS, the Society was asked to send 
two delegates to the UNESCO Conference to be held in New York 
City at the end of January 1952. The President appointed W.R. 
Farmer and the Secretary as delegates. 

Respectfully submitted 
Louise Pettibone Smith, Secretary 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Despite the inflatio: ary cost of publishing, the JOURNAL has 
successfully completed another year and was able to print substan- 
tially the same amount of material as formerly. Volume LXX 
included 11 OT articles, 13 NT articles, together with reviews or 
brief notices of 26 books in the NT field and 21 in the OT. In ad- 
dition, two monographs were published, both by the lithoprinting 


Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels. 

The chief innovation of the year is the new page format which 
makes possible the inclusion of 40% more words on a page than 
could be done with the luxurious margins formerly in use. The 
resultant saving in the amount of page make-up and press work 
and in the cost of paper will be obvious to those who have dealt 
with publishing problems and has contributed notably toward 
counterbalancing the increased cost of publication, as has also 
the use of lithoprinting for the membership list. We expect to 
make further use of lithoprinting in the future. 

Although we are able to practice various economies to help us 
meet rising costs, the problem of maintaining the high standards 

of the JOURNAL in an inflated economy still remains. Certainly 
' our present budget will not allow us to publish as much material 
in 1952 as we did in 1951. The editorial staff can only ask the in- 
dulgence of both readers and contributors if the JOURNAL exhibits 
at times evidence of the impact of economic necessity. I am par- 
ticularly concerned with the authors of articles, who are being re- 
quired, and will continue to be required, to wait what must seem 
to them an unreasonably long time before their articles can appear 
in print. Under present circumstances most articles will have to 
wait at least a year and a half before they appear. The only al- 
ternative would be to reject many more fine articles than we are 
doing at present, and this I am reluctant to do. Irritating as long 
delay must necessarily be, I think most authors would rather have 
their articles appear after long delay than not be published at all. 

I wish to express my gratitude again to the book-review 
editors, the editor of the monograph series, and to the members 
_ of the editorial committee for their unfailing and efficient coUpera- 
tion during the past year, and to Mr. Jacobs, our printer, who 
both gives us the finest kind of technical assistance and also is 
constantly on the look-out for means which will make it possible 
for us to effect savings without loss of quality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert C. Dentan, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Balance from 1950 
Dues and arrears 
Reprints and back-issues 
Sale of monographs 
Interest 
Subscriptions 
Sale of mailing-list 
Author of Mon., vol. V 
Littauer Foundation for vol. VI, 

of Monograph Series 

Inter. NT Mss. Project 
Anonymous donor 


Printing and mailing JBL 

Monograph, vol. V. 

Monograph, vol. VI 

Secy.'s expenses, incl annual 
meetings '50 & '51 

Editor's expenses 

Monograph editor's exp. and 
insur. on monographs 

Treasurer's expenses 

Sectional meetings 

Amer. Council of Learned Soc. 

Southern Humanities Council 

Inter, NT Mss. Project 

Monograph royalties 

Printing membership list 

Replacement checks to Yale U.P. 

Service charges 


Balance Dec. 21, 1951 


Distribution of balance: 
Inter. NT Mss. Project 
Monograph Publication Fund 
Working balance 


xxiv 
7102.65 
5380. 67 
28.25 
552. 34 
28.75 
1876.06 
60.12 
402. 00 
1000. 00 
7180. 23 
45.00. 
23656. 07 
6619.07 
425.03 
1255. 22 
259.10 
72.34 
18.00 
96.00 
49,24 
45.00 : 
10. 00 
13330. 65 
189. 20 
145.15 
17.00 
__2.87 
22533. 87 
1122.20 
23656. 07 
198.52 
519.94 
1122.20 
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Lanc. Co. Natl. Bank as per 

statement 12/19/51 ; 2279. 66 
Less vouchers: 

#148a 

#165 

#166 

#167 

#168 

#169 1157. 46 

1122.20 


Total assets: 
Balance Dec. 21, 1951 1122.20 
2 $500 US Treas. 2 7/8 
(1955-60) Bonds 1070. 00 
2192.20 


Respectfully submitted, 


Donald Englert, Treasurer 


Audited and found correct 
December 27, 1951 


Allen Wikgren 
Sheldon H. Blank 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism 
Seminar convened at 4 p.m., December 27th, 1951, in Room 205, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. About seventy-five 
persons were present. 

The minutes of the 1950 meeting were approved as printed in 
the March, 1951 Journal. 

The secretary reported on the questionnaires which had 
recently been sent to all the members of the Society relative to 
membership in the Seminar and to participation in the work of the 
International Greek NT Project. 

Professor Frederick C. Grant, reporting for the Nominating 
Committee, presented the name of Professor Ernest W. Saunders 
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for re-election as Secretary of the Seminar, and the nomination 
was confirmed by the group. 

The following papers were read, opening up a general discus- 
sion on the problem under consideration, "The Nature and Tasks 
of Textual Criticism: An Appraisal." 

O.A. Piper: "The Theological Significance of the Textual Criticism 
of the NT." The history of the textual criticism of the NT has been 
vitiated from the outset by the Protestant theory of Verbal Inspira- 
tion. The result was a desire to discover a form of text which 
could take the place of the directly inspired but lost autographs. 

So strong was the predominance of this theory that a merely anti- 
quarian interest in an ever growing accumulation of variants 
seemed the only alternative. The theory coupled to a divinely fixed 
Canon seemed to demand a uniform history of the text of all the NT 
books, and led to the strange hypothesis of families of texts. A 
further consequence was the theological devaluation of all but the 
earliest readings. Instead, the history of the NT text should be 
treated as part of the doctrinal history of the church. 

M.M. Parvis: "Why New Textament Textual Criticism?" Textual 
critics are constantly reiterating the fact that the purpose of NT 
textual criticism is twofold: (1) to reconstruct as nearly as pos- 
sible the text of the autographs; (2) to understand better the history 
of the transmission of the text. In this country and in Europe great 
investments of both time and money are now being made in an effort 
to achieve these purposes. It is time that we paused and asked our- 
selves why we should do this. As textual critics do we have some 
definite contribution to make to a better understanding of the life 

of the religious community, both past and present, or are we mere 
ly antiquarians, trying to satisfy our own curiosities? 

An exceedingly interesting discussion followed these two papers 
giving expression to vigorous dissent as well as assent to these pro- 
positions. The meeting was adjourned at six o'clock. 

E Ernest W. Saunders, Secretary 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE | 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Your Representative attended the Annual Meeting of the ACLS 
at Rye, N.Y. on January 25 and 26th 1951, that being the thirty- 
fourth meeting of the Council. There were fifty-eight Corporation 
members in attendance together with eleven guests. At the recep- 
tion of the Reports of Committees there was some discussion of the 
problem of maintaining contacts on the academic level with Soviet 
and satellite countries, with evidence submitted to show that while 
in some cases friendly exchanges had continued, in other cases 
scholars in this country had been asked not to write, their letters 
being for one reason or another a source of embarrassment to the 
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recipients in these countries. There was also some discussion of 
the question of visas being withheld from foreign scholars wishing 
to visit the U.S.A. or from scholars in this country wishing to go 
abroad, but this matter was reported to be so involved with ques- 
tions of national security that there was little the Council could do 
Save uSe its good offices in the case of individual applications. The 
main discussions of the Annual Meeting, however, were devoted to 
the problem of the better communication of learning. It was felt 
that while the media for communication, which continue to develop, 
improve, expand, and assume an ever more important place in 
daily life, have been eagerly exploited, for entertainment, for 
propaganda of various kinds, for commercial advertising, and 
heavily sponsored by agencies wishing to gain the eye and the ear 
of the public, scholarly groups, which have much of importance to 
communicate to the public, have done little or no thinking on this 
question of improving their media of communication, or taking ad- 
vantage of new media which are commonly used by other bodies 
seeking the attention of the public. This is a matter which might 
well be considered by our own Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur Jeffery 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The Schools have begun auspiciously the second half of the first 
century of their existence. It will be recalled that on December 27, 
1950, there was commemorated here in New York the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Schools, at which the distinguished first Director 
of the Jerusalem School, Professor Charles C. Torrey, was 
present. Attention should also here be called to the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Catalogue of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

The report on this year's activities can begin best by referring 
to the much deserved tribute given to Professor W.F. Albright. 
His services as Director of the Jerusalem School 1920-29 and 
1933-36, as Editor of the Bulletin, and in many other ways were 
recognized by dedicating "In Honor of William Foxwell Albright on 
His Sixtieth Birthday, May 24th, 1951" the April number of the 
Bulletin. Edited by Professor Speiser, it contained a series of 
notable articles, largely by those who had served as staff members 
of one of the Schools. The wide variety of subjects of the articles 
is symbolic of the comprehensiveness of Professor Albright's 
scholarship and interests. 

The Jerusalem School is fortunate to have secured as Director 
for 1951-52 Professor William L. Reed of Texas Christian 
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University. He suceeds Professor Frederick V. Winnett, who gave 
such excellent leadership during the year 1950-51. Tonight Pro- 
fessor Winnett reports on a significant aspect of this year's archae- 
ological activity of the Jerusalem School, the excavations at Dhiban 
(biblical Dibon), which he directed. I shall therefore not need to 
include detail of this in my report, but will note only in passing the 
imposing outer fortifications and a piece of a basalt stele inscribed 
in Moabite. In the interim between Professor Winnett's departure 
and the arrival of Professor Reed, Dr. A.D. Tushingham served 
as Acting Director, and he remains at the School as Annual Pro- 
fessor (1951-52). In that role he succeeds Professor James B. 
Pritchard, from whom we shall hear tonight a first-hand account 
of another one of the year's important archaeological activities, 
the excavations of Herodian Jericho, Tulul Abu el- Alayiq. The 
first eleven days the excavations were directed by Professor A. 
Henry Detweiler, who had come to the School to make an architec- 
tural survey of the grand facade of the large Roman structure which 
had been discovered in 1950 under Professor James L. Kelso's 
leadership. The chief results of the season's work were the clar- 
ification of the area and details of the grand fagade, the discovery 
of Early Bronze and Chalcolithic deposits, and the excavation of a 
building complex, perhaps a gymnasium or palaestra. The field 
work was directed by Professor Pritchard. 

President Carl Kraeling has managed the affairs of the Schools 
with his usual expert scholarly and administrative skill. On 
January 19th he left for the Near East to spend several months on 
the affairs of the Oriental Institute and the American Schools. He 
visited Karim Shahir in Iraq, where Professor Braidwood was 
excavating on behalf of the Baghdad School. The results of the 
excavations there, along with those at Zarzi and Jarmo, will in- 
dicate in general outline the course of cultural development from 
the late cave-dwelling stage to the time of well established village 
civilization for this part of the Near East. On behalf of the 
Baghdad School Professor Braidwood also did a short exploratory 
excavation at Barda Balka, where Acheulean hand-axes had been 
found, and established the general geological stratification of the 
area of the site. While he was in Iraq President Kraeling held 
fruitful and full discussions about the work of the Schools with Dr. 
Naji al-Asil, Director of the Iraq Department of Antiquities. 

President Kraeling had stopped a day at the Jerusalem School 
en route to Iraq, bringing it much needed supplies, including a new 
Chevrolet Surburban Carryall. On his return from Iraq, he again 
visited the Jerusalem School and its excavations at Dhiban, and 
discussed the affairs of the School with Mr. G. Lankester Harding 
of the Jordan Department of Antiquities. 

During the summer Professor Albrecht Goetze, Director of 
the Baghdad School, visited Turkey as representative of the School, 
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and he also attended the Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul in 
September. At Baghdad the Schools this new academic year (1951- 
52) will again be represented by Dr. Francis R. Steele as Annual 
Professor. 

No small part of this year's activities of the Schools may be 
classified under publications. Nelson Glueck published the re- 
sults of his explorations in North Gilead and the Jordan valley in 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, PartI: Text; Part II: 
Pottery Notes and Plates, The Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Vols. XXV-XXVIII. This completes the pub- 
lication of his explorations made in 1939-40, 1942-47 (See Vols. 
XIV, XV, XVIII-XIX of the Annual). Because of the nature of the 
explorations and the insight with which they have been interpreted 
by this modern successor of Edward Robinson and Claude R. 
Conder, the completion of this publication project must be con- 
sidered an outstanding event in the history of the Schools. 

With the assistance of Dr. John C. Trever and Professor 
William H. Brownlee, Professor Millar Burrows has continued 

This 
year there appeared Fascicle 2 of Vol. II, containing Plates and 
Transcription of the Manual of Discipline. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Albright Burrows and his associates have deserved well 
of all students of the Bible (including both Testaments), of rab- 
binics, and of the history of religion Never in modern his- 
tory has there been a more earnest and unselfish effort made by 
editors of unique documents to get them before the scholarly 
public as adequately and as expeditiously as possible." As part 
of this project Professor Brownlee published this year The Dead 
Sea Manual of Discipline, Translation and Notes, issued as Sup- 
plementary Studies 10-12 of the Bulletin. It includes a postscript 
on ' The Chronology of the Dead Sea Scrolls" by Professor Albright. 

Meanwhile the publication of the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research under Professor Albright's editorship, 
The Biblical Archaeologist edited by Professor G. Ernest Wright, 
and the Journal of Cuneiform Studies edited by Professor Goetze 
(with Professors Jacobsen and Sachs) continues. The Biblical 
Archaeologist has now reached the incredible circulation of almost 
4,000. Besides the issues of Vol. V (1951) of the Journal of Cunei- 
form Studies, there has also appeared this year Vol. [l, contain- 
ing an xi + 209 page study of Nippur and Isin by F.R. Kraus. 

Special reference should also be made to four articles. In the 
February number of the Bulletin Professor James L. Kelso re- 
ported on the "Excavations at Khirbet en-Nitla near Jericho, " the 
site sometimes identified with Gilgal, but nothing earlier than the 
Byzantine period was found there. The February issue of The 
Biblical Archaeologist contains Professor Kelso's article "New 
Testament Jericho.” In The National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 
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100, 1951, Professor Kelso has a popular illustrated article en- 
titled ''The Ghosts of Jericho." Professor Pritchard described 
"The 1951 Campaign at Herodian Jericho" in the October number 
of the Bulletin. The members of this society will also be inter- 
ested in the fact that, after exhausting a first printing of 50, 000 
copies, a second printing of Professor Albright's ''Pelican" 
Archaeology of Palestine appeared this year. 

During the past year six institutions have become members of 
the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research. A 
gift of $5, 000 as addition to the endowment of the Schools was made 
by Professor and Mrs. W.T. Semple. In connection with an ap- 
peal for funds for the Dhiban excavations institutions and individ- 
uals contributed over $1, 600. 

It is with a deep sense of loss that the friends of the Schools 
and the members of this Society have learned of the deaths this 
year of Drs. W.R. Taylor and James A. Kelso. Professor 
Taylor, Principal of University College of the University of 
Toronto, was Associate Trustee of the Schools and had been 
Annual Professor of the Jerusalem School in 1929-30. Dr. 

Kelso, President Emeritus of Western Theological Seminary, 
was Lecturer at the Jerusalem School in 1922-23 and Represent- 
ative on the Corporation of the Schools in 1921-45. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert G. May 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(Est. Oct. 30, 1936) 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held on April 20 
and 21, 1951, at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, in 
joint session with the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the one hundred 
seventy-seventh session of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 
About fifty members of the SBLE attended one or more of the ses- 
sions, 

At 2:00 P.M. on April 20th, President Ernest W. Saunders 
called the first business session of the Midwest Section of the 
SBLE to order. The minutes of the previous meeting as printed 
in the March, 1951, number of this Journal were approved. The 
President appointed a nominating committee consisting of John L. 
Cheek, Martin J. Wyngaarden, and Harold H. Platz. He appointed 
Frank North as the Midwest Section's representative on the joint 

‘Resolutions Committee. The business session was then adjourned. 

The following papers were presented: 


Friday Afternoon 


K.J. Stratemeier, University of Dubuque: "Seeing" in the New 
Testament 

Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: Galilean 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

Raymond R. Brewer, James Millikin University: Pauline 
Christology as the Outgrowth of Missionary Apologetic 

Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary: Marcion as 
Interpreter of Paul 

C. Umhau Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary: Ameth, 
Amunah, Pistis and Aletheia 


A.L. Oppenheim, University of Chicago: Eisern Vieh Stirbt Nie 

J.R. Kupper, University of Chicago: Nomadism in Mari 

Benno Landsberger, University of Chicago: The So-Called 
Amorites 


Friday Evening 


George W. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School, President, 
Middle West Branch, The American Oriental Society: The 
Search for Oriental Wisdom 
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Ernest W. Saunders, Garrett Biblical Institute, President, Mid- 
west Section, SBLE: John the Baptist and the Messianic 
Theocracy 


At 9:00 A.M. on April 21st, the President called the second 
business session to order. The Nominating Committee reported 
the following nominees: for President, Toyozo Nakarai, Butler 
University; for Vice-President, Merrill M. Parvis, University 
of Chicago; for Secretary, Harold H. Platz, Bonebrake Theo- 
logical Seminary. The nominees were elected by unanimous vote. 
The joint Resolutions Committee presented the following report: 


1. The societies wish to thank Northwestern University 
for the privilege of meeting on its campus during the year 
of its centennial celebration and to offer their best wishes 
for its further prosperity and continued academic achieve- 
ments during the coming century. We appreciate both the 
fine surroundings and the excellent meals which have been 
provided for us. And we are also grateful to Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute for providing lodging for members desiring 
it. 

2. The societies also want to express their appreciation 
to the Committee on arrangements, which consists of 
Messrs. Charles S. Braden, chairman, and Otto J. Baab, 
Charles F. Kraft, and Ernest W. Saunders. 

3. Your committee wishes to make a suggestion for the 
improvement of the meetings of the societies and trusts 
that its purely constructive intentions will not be mis- 
understood. The suggestion is that all future papers be 
carefully prepared beforehand with a view to their oral 
presentation within the specified time limit. Material 
that may be in a form acceptable for publication may not 
be in a form well suited for delivery under the limitations 
imposed by the nature of our meetings. The greater the 
intrinsic value of the material to be presented, the more 
it deserves such special preparation. 

Respectfully submitted by 
Elinor M. Husselman 
Frank North 


This report was unanimously accepted. A motion was made 
and passed that Nakarai, Parvis, Platz, and Filson should act as 
the Midwest Section's representatives on a joint committee with 
representatives from the Middle West Branch of the A. O. S. to 
plan next year's program. The business session was then ad - 
journed. 

The following papers were presented: 
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Saturday Morning 


Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: The Sematic Parallelism 
of Job 5:3 of the Hebrew Bible’ 

Edwin R. Thiele, Emmanuel Missionary College: The Chrono- 
logical Systems Employed by the Hebrew Scribes in the Period 
Following the Schism between Israel and Judah 

I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago: A Note on Babil 

H.C.E. Zacharias, Techny, Illinois: The Role of Zoroastrianism 
in Regard to Messianism 

Gustav E. von Grunebaum, University of Chicago: Firdausi's 
Concept of History 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Some Coptic Poll- 
Tax Receipts from the Arab Period 

Boleslaw Szczesniak, University of Notre Dame: Athanasius 
Kircher's Theory on Chinese Language and Culture 

Hide H. Shohara, University of Michigan: Expressions of Personal 
Attitude in the Japanese Language 


Saturday Afternoon 


Robert M. Montgomery, DePauw University: Eusebes Logismos 
in IV Maccabees 

Robert S. Eccles, Indiana School of Religion: Resemblances in 
Thought- Pattern between Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews 

Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago: Josephus on Essene Sacri- 
fices 

Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: Objects from 
an Early Christian Catacomb (illustrated) 


The next meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis will be held conjointly with the 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society at the College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, on April 4 and 5, 1952. 

Merrill M. Parvis, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Est. May 3, 1939) 


No report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Est. Jan. 23, 1941) 


No report. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Est. April 2, 1948) 


The fourth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the campus of Emory University, March 26-27, 1951. 

The first session was held in the Assembly Room of the Educa- 
tion Building of the Glenn Memorial Church, on the evening of the 
26th. It was a joint session with the third annual meeting of the 
NABI, and the program was an illustrated lecture by Kenneth W. 
Clark of Duke Divinity School, his "Report as Annual Professor at 
the American Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusalem," for the 
academic year 1949-50. It was mainly concerned with his work in 
the libraries of Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai while photographing the 
biblical manuscripts in those places. It was well received by a 
large audience. 

On the morning of the 27th, the Society was called into session 
at nine o'clock by the President of the Section, David E. Faust of 
Catawba College, who led in a brief devotional. He then introduced 
W.A. Smart, Associate Dean of the Candler School of Theology of 
Emory University, who gave a brief and cordial address of welcome 
to the visiting members. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. Various comments were made about the values 
of membership in the Society and the desirability of extending its 
advantages to all other qualified persons in the area. 

A Nominating Committee, composed of K.W. Clark, P.L. 
Garber, and B.M. Bowen, was announced and requested to bring 
in a proposed list of officers by the afternoon business session. 

A Resolutions Committee was also announced, composed of R.G. 
Massengale, L.A. Whiston, and Ethel Tilly, to serve jointly with 
a similar committee from the NABI group. 

The papers on the prepared program for the morning were 
read and each provoked interesting discussion. They were as 
follows: 


David E. Faust, Catawba College, the Presidential Address: 
Biblical Scholarship and the Popular Writings. 

Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College: John Wycliffe and the 
First English Bible. 

Henry A. Fischel, the University of Alabama: Gnosticism 
Versus Rationalism in the Doctrine of Prophetic Inspiration in the 
New Testament Age. 

J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt School of Religion: The Prophetic 
Attiyude Toward Sacrifice. 


In this last case Mr. Hyatt was prevented from attending by 
illness in his family, and his paper was not read. The President 


Proceedings 


asked K.W. Clark to make any comments he wished about the 
Textual Criticism project in the New Testament field now under 
way. He gave an excellent resume of the origin and history of 
this movement and its progress thus far. 

The afternoon session convened at two o'clock and a report of 
the Resolutions Committee was heard, and unanimously adopted. 
A copy was ordered to be filed with the secretaries of each of the 
two Societies concerned and with the President of Emory University. 


The Nominating Committee brought in its recommendations, as fol- 
lows: 


President, Samuel Sandmel, Vanderbilt University. 

Vice-President, S. Vernon McCasland, University of 
Virginia. 

Secretary, Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College. 


This group was duly elected. The time and place of meeting 
for next year were items of discussion, but it was decided to leave 
these matters in the hands of the new officers of both Societies. 
Emory University had very generously extended an invitation to 
both groups to meet there again next year, and as often as they 
wished. The prepared afternoon program then followed: 


Samuel Sandmel, Vanderbilt School of Religion: Methodology 
in Research in New Testament and Rabbinics. 

Albert E. Barnett, Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity: The Character of the Earliest Christian Tradition. 

Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College: Paul's Opponents. 

Thomas H. Campbell, Cumberland Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary: Paul's Missionary Journeys as Reflected in his Letters. 


At the conclusion of this part of the program the Society was 
adjourned till next year. The attendance was noted as approximate- 
ly seventy persons. 


Charles F. Nesbitt, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Est. January 25, 1950) 


The second annual meeting of the New England Section was 
held in Cambridge, Mass., December 8, 1951. It was a joint ses- 
sion with the New England Section of NABI and the Greater Boston 
Biblical Club. The Episcopal Theological School was the host to 
the societies. 


XXXxvi Journal of Biblical Literature 


Prof. Elmer Leslie, President of the Section, presided. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented at the afternoon meeting. 


Charles H. Buck: The Earliest Writing of Paul 
Harry Buck: The Significance of Lectionary Study for 

New Testament Textual Criticism 
Lucetta Mowry: Biblical Travelogue 


The business session was held at five p.m. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was given and approved. The evening session 
was held at six thirty and the nominating committee reported the 
new officers as follows: 


President, Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University 
Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Scammon, Andover- 
Newton Theological Institution 


The new officers were duly elected. The last paper was presented 
by Henry J. Cadbury on "The Gospel of Peter and Biblical Theol- 
ogy." The meeting adjourned at 8 p. m. 


K. W. Kim, Secretary 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The list of new members elected at the 
December meeting will be printed in the 
June issue of the JOURNAL. 


| 
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THE INSPIRATION OF NEW TESTAMENT 
RESEARCH* 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


W MY final report as Editor of our Journal in 1942, a report printed 
in 1943, I made a brief statement from which I have had many 
comments: I shall take this opportunity to return to it and discuss it 
at greater length. I said at that time that one oi the difficulties in 
editing the Journal was that not only in America, but the world over, 
research in the field of the New Testament had sunk to a nadir, so 
much so that even the conducting in the Journal of a regular section 
for reviews of works on the New Testament forced one often to discuss 
books which were really not worth much notice. This I did not elabor- 
ate, and need not do so now in the sense of decrying what is being 
done. I may assume that you will agree with me that the appendix to 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus which brought it up to date 
could mention few books of such creative importance as those he 
originally had before him. Schweitzer had recounted the works of 
giants whose thought profoundly affected the course of civilization: it 
can be simply said that New Testament scholarship has no such im- 
portance for our day. Sometimes we seem to me to be children playing 
at war on historic battlefields. I speak, of course, of historical criticism, 
what used to be called higher criticism. The field of lower criticism, the 
collecting of manuscripts and the approach to an ideal presentation of 
the Greek text, was never so systematically cultivated as now. Yet 
speaking as a higher critic I may seem supercilious (I do not remotely 
intend to seem so) when I say that I doubt if the course of civilization 
will be appreciably changed by the production of the absolutely ideal 
New Testament text, or indeed would be deeply affected by the dis- 
covery of the complete set of New Testament autographs. I should 
imagine that if we had Paul’s letter to the Romans in its original form 
the problem of what he meant to say in it would be just about what it 
is now when we read it in Nestle’s text. And the question of the re- 
levance for modern man of whatever Paul may have said would cer- 
tainly be exactly what it is. It was a feeling that it made a profound 
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difference to us what Paul and Jesus said that brought us oldsters to 
our teachers, and still more that brought them to their teachers. And 
this was the inspiration of the older, the creative, period in New Testa- 
ment study, the hope that one might find out things in such study that 
really mattered, now and always, for mankind. Few young men in 
these days want to become students in the biblical field (and let the 
Old Testament scholars not hear me too complacently), for somehow 
there are few young men who feel that biblical scholarship has much 
that is creative to give them. I do not decry the young, they still have 
eager pressure to find creative truth, but it is not at our doors but at 
the doors of natural scientists, psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists 
and theologians that they are knocking. This, rather than my offhand 
reference to the nadir, is what I want to discuss with you. 

The young men are right: we have at the moment as a group no 
such vital and creative wares to offer as men in other fields. The pressure 
of contemporary problems is too great for it to matter much whether Q 
was in one piece, or was a series of disconnected leaves, pericopes, some 
of which Luke and Matthew had in common, while each had leaves 
unknown to the other; or whether there ever was a Q at all or not. 
Perhaps one of my students was right when he said on an examination 
that Q was Luke’s German source. Of course I should be enormously 
proud to be able to announce a definitive solution of that problem: 
but I doubt if many people would change their way of living as a result 
of such an announcement, while what psychologists, sociologists, and 
theologians are saying is changing people’s lives. Does this mean that 
we are, as a group, doomed to be superseded like the old herbalists? 
Frankly I think it does mean that, if we propose to continue on the 
old lines of study, asking the questions, thinking in the framework, set 
in the nineteenth century. We cannot be alchemists endlessly repeating 
the same experiments. For a man’s scholarship is vital only when it is 
part of his total vitality. The only excuse for biblical scholarship, like 
all scholarship, is that it promises to tell men, directly or indirectly, 
something important for their way of life. 

The hope in all biblical study of the past was that by it man would 
go beyond speculation and ignorance into revelation, into the security 
of final and unquestioned knowledge of life’s foundation, meaning and 
destiny. Before the eighteenth century, and often still today, biblical 
study was essentially the study of God’s Word to men. This study was 
not, and still is not, what we now call “‘critical’’ study at all. It was 
and is study of a document, or series of documents, antecedently de- 
clared to be beyond human criticism, documents composed by the one 
omniscient Mind, given men, verbally, infinitesimally, indisputably, to 
be the guide and norm of all their thinking, the basis of their security. 
Study of such documents is essentially a matter of reverent comprehen- 
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sion. As a young man when I belonged to this group myself I was 
counselled, as many of you have been, that the best way to read the 
Bible was to read it when on my knees, and this, whether the actual 
physical knees or not, describes the attitude of such readers from 
Thomas Aquinas, Thomas 4 Kempis, Luther, Calvin, and Wesley to 
the devout fundamentalists, Catholic and Protestant, of our own day. 
Probably there are a number in this room who still read their Bibles 
in this way. I have no word of reproach, no slight innuendo, to apply 
to such biblical reading. That as you all know I no longer do so myself 
has not made me forget the values of such reading. I now simply no 
longer believe that the books of the Bible were any such direct product 
of omniscient composition, and with that most of you, perhaps like me 
somewhat to your sorrow, will agree. 

In the eighteenth century the new critical spirit which was to produce 
the modern age of science turned itself to the Bible but only to reject 
the Bible, mock it, in that youthful exuberance which was the basic 
inspiration of the Enlightenment. Men of that time, Voltaire and Tom 
Paine, for example, read to us like cocky sophomores in what they say 
about Christianity and the Bible. They could do nothing else, I sup- 
pose. Critical study of the Bible was not born, and they faced a world 
in which it was militantly asserted that their new astronomy was dis- 
credited by the biblical statement that Joshua had stopped and then 
started the revolution of the earth, or of the sun round the earth. The 
new science was discarding all authorities, such as Galen and Ptolemy, 
discarding the very concept of an authority; certainly the new scientists 
could not be confined to the scientific knowledge of the biblical writers. 
The result was impatient, often shallow, revolt. 

Few now want to continue that old fight, or feel that the value of 
the Bible is essentially negated, or even affected, by the fact that we 
look elsewhere for our knowledge of natural science. Here, however, is 
where our immediate ancestry as a scholarly group began. For in the 
late eighteenth century, much more through the nineteenth century, 
men took up the challenge of the historical criticism of the Bible. Believ- 
ing in the divine origin of their Bibles, and at the same time in the new 
methods of historical criticism which Valla had so brilliantly demon- 
strated, they felt that when the irrelevancies of temporal contingencies 
had been removed the Bible would seem all the more valuable: only 
the divine metal would be left when the ore was purified. For the early 
scholars of Old and New Testament believed at the same time in the 
new science of history, if I may call it that, and in the old truth. They 
heartily believed that a true understanding of the Oid Testament would 
show God working through man to bring him out of ignorance to the 
light of truth: that if details showed the fallibility of the human in- 
struments, the totality showed the infallibility of the divine plan of 
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revelation. Biblical criticism was essentially inspired throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by the conviction that better 
critical scrutiny would bring deeper revelation of what lay behind the 
human writers in the divine Mind itself, deeper certainties. In New 
Testament study, especially, the motive was very clear. It was splen- 
didly epitomized in the English title to Schweitzer’s classic, The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. For relaxation, conscious or unconscious, of the 
tension between the need for certainty and the belief in historical 
criticism seemed possible if one could appeal from a fallible record to 
an infallible, an authoritative, Person behind the record. Once one had 
found this object of quest, the historical Jesus, it was felt, one could 
recover the sense of certainty, find it through historical criticism itself. 
It was this desire which brought me into such studies, and I do not 
think I am simply projecting my own emotional problems when I say 
that this seems to have been the driving force from Reimarus to Wrede, 
to Schweitzer, Harnack, Bacon, Ropes, and now to Bultmann. To limit 
such a roll call is invidious. All I am saying is that magnificently loyal 
as these men have all been to their faith in, and the demands of, his- 
torical criticism, New Testament criticism has been for a century 
essentially a means rather than an end, and the end has been the quest 
of that historical Jesus, in whom men hoped to find the embodiment of 
their ideals, the basis of their certainty. It has not been the past for 
its own sake men have sought, or which pupils like us went to their 
masters to learn: it was that past in which we thought was the eternally 
present, the true social gospel or whatever was the problem of the day 
which most concerned us. This statement of motivation, like all state- 
ments of motivation, is drastically oversimplified; the motive as 
described would not account for interest in the Pauline problem, for 
example, or in apocalyptic. The basic idea I am presenting stands, 
however: that the drive behind the New Testament scholarship of the 
past was first a sense of its immediate and contemporary importance; 
secondly the hope that man would know better how to live in the 
present if he could understand the secret of early Christianity, because 
a man would have a base of certainty for his judgments and hopes; and 
thirdly that the new methods of philology and historical criticism 
would reveal this secret to him. In terms of these objectives of the 
generations of scholars just passed, New Testament scholarship has 
failed. I remember as a young instructor at Yale I once asked my 
senior, Benjamin Bacon, why he did not write us a life of Jesus. He 
said that that had been the goal of all his study, and that he intended 
to do so. But he never wrote it. I suspect that the reason he did not 
try to do so was that he was quite aware, as most of us here are aware, 
that a book on the life and teachings of Jesus would be so full of sub- 
jective judgments, or so studded with question marks, that it would 
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not be worth the effort. It would be only a confession of failure in our 
quest for certainty. So we have now come to direct our thoughts and 
our students to smaller and smaller details of criticism, until we find 
that the students decide to major in some other field. 

The position is on the whole clear. In view of the profound part 
Christianity still plays in the structure of our society, I see no reason 
to abandon hope that a better understanding of early Christianity will 
be of great contemporary importance. But if we are to seem to our 
generation to be challengingly creative we cannot go on simply with 
the old philological techniques, asking questions we know now we shall 
never answer, questions in which society has lost interest. We must 
begin afresh. 

It seems to me first quite obvious that we must not look for the 
wrong things, for what is not there, in the early records. The problems 
of social justice in the modern sense, of international relations, labor 
relations, even of ecclesiastical organization, it is an anachronism to try 
to solve by New Testament proof texts. Much more direct is the light 
to be thrown on the whole question of the nature of religion and its 
place in human life. The fact beyond dispute is that in the teachings 
of early Christianity people of the ancient world came to see a new 
light. Their groping uncertainty ended in the crucified and risen Jesus; 
at first a small group, then the majority of the whole dying Roman 
civilization turned to the Cross, and this was the only substantial and 
immediate bequest of the ancient world to the medieval. There was a 
continuity in architecture and pictorial techniques in the basilica and 
the mosaics, but classical literature, law, and science had in the West 
all to be rediscovered by later scholars: only the religion of the last 
centuries of the Roman world became an important part of the early 
Middle Ages. 

Now for a religion to have any appeal it must seem to answer the 
questions of the people who accept it. If we are to uiderstand Chris- 
tianity and its appeal, then, we must understand much more than 
Christianity: we must comprehend the problems of the ancient world, 
the sort of questions they were asking. 

The study of Paul’s letters is an excellent example. For to follow 
the arguments of Paul, we must understand the mentality of those for 
whom he wrote the letters quite as much as the mentality of Paul 
himself, which has been the almost exclusive concern of Pauline scholar- 
ship. The “Romans” for whom Paul wrote his greatest single letter 
were obviously a group of people who knew the LXX intimately, were 
quite ready to admit the inadequacy of paganism, but stubborn to 
defend the prerogatives of the Jewish people, and this latter Paul had 
elaborately to deal with. He had to deal with it in a way which did 
not challenge his readers’ pride in the Jewish law, which had value, he 
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assured them, “much every way’; but he had to lead them out into 
allegiance to a greater and higher law, the law of the Spirit which had 
been brought man in Jesus Christ. That is, Paul was writing to Jews 
in Rome, and asking them to go out from their tribal law to a more 
universal, unwritten law, the true law of God. Yet he can throughout 
assume that his readers will understand without definition the existence 
and nature of this higher unwritten law. The higher law he takes thus 
for granted is based upon a sharp distinction between flesh and spirit, 
the perishable and the eternal, the material and immaterial, a contrast 
essentially Orphic and Platonic. When the writer to the Hebrews 
assured his audience that only the things which could not be seen by 
the eyes of the flesh were eternal he assumed the same Platonic axioms. 
The great contribution of Paul, as of most early Christianity, was 
essentially this declaration that in the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ Christianity presented men with a bridge over which they could 
pass from the fleshly to the spiritual. That was not a new claim, we 
now go on to learn, but precisely the thing which men had been seeking 
in their idols, in their divine kings, their sacred enclosures, their initia- 
tions, their amulets, for by all of these means they had hoped to find 
the divine, the immaterial, in the only form they could imagine ex- 
periencing it, in the material itself. So the message of early Christianity 
was not a new philosophy of the immaterial versus the material, but 
the declaration that this old search for the spiritual in the material 
had been ended. For Christians declared that in Jesus Christ that 
immaterial reality which was alone real in pagan history, cap& éyévero, 
had become flesh, material, available, and that through this miracle 
man had the bridge he sought, so that he could pass on through Christ 
from matter to spirit, from death to life. All of this philosophy is 
assumed in the writings of Paul. He simply denies that Judaism and 
paganism have met this need for the immaterial. He asserts that the 
incarnation of the Spirit-Law in the Letter of the Mosaic Code was 
ultimately as inadequate, as fallacious, as the claims of pagans to find 
it in their idols, for both were dead, the letter as dead as marble. Only 
in the incarnation of Christ, he boasts, as underscored by the Resur- 
rection, was the incarnation a living embodiment, and hence powerful 
to save men. This new claim the Roman world finally accepted as 
true, and, in the ritual of the Church, or in the Christian Neoplatonism 
of the fourth to the seventh century, became the basis of hope and 
certainty in the chaos of a crashing civilization. Paul does not explain 
all this philosophy, I repeat, he simply assumes it, and his letters are 
quite unintelligible without knowing that this is what his readers were 
looking for, and what his words about Christ meant to them. 

Again he writes passionately about the fulfillment of this hope, the 
personal experience of its realization, as being dixavoobvn, a new regi- 
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mentation of man within himself, whereby the mind can rule the flesh. 
He never stops to say that this is what he means by dixatocbvn, but 
assumes that this is what the word means to his readers. That is, again 
he is assuming the Platonic-Pythagorean concept that the mind is or 
should be a charioteer ruling the horses, or a king ruling the bodily 
state, and that no man can have inner peace, harmony, what this 
school called dtxatocivn, when such rulership was not effective. Paul 
takes it for granted that the greater objective of the “Romans” for 
whom he wrote was this duxaogbvy. All he is telling them is that the 
higher law, to which the mind looks and by which it can alone rule the 
passions, has been made available, not as the law incarnate in the 
King, or the Torah, but as the Law of the Spirit incarnate in Christ 
Jesus, so that now when we die with Christ we may live as new creatures 
in the Law of the Spirit, without further guilt or condemnation. Paul 
does not define dtxatocivn; he only tells his readers it is at last to be 
achieved in Christ. To not every man in the ancient world would such 
dtxatocivn have seemed important. Most men then as now were content 
with a “rice” religion, one that would give them prosperity in this 
life, and security from catastrophe in death, and they wanted that 
security with as little fuss as possible. Paul was writing to a group of 
highly intelligent, and quite sensitive people who not only knew and 
loved their LXX, but who had adopted the finer distinctions of the 
more thoughtful pagans, so that they took it for granted that true 
religion would mean release from this “‘condemnation”’ of the fleshly by 
the spiritual within them, release from their sense of futility in the 
struggle for a ‘‘purer,’’ less fleshly, life. Paul and Christianity, I repeat, 
contributed not this philosophy of life, this sense of need for dtxacogbvn, 
but its solution in the risen Jesus. Paul did not have to send a Professor 
to Rome to hold a seminar for those who first read his letter so that 
they could know what he meant by dtxatooivy: they had known that 
word, and the desire for the experience, long before Paul, on the road 
to Damascus, had found it in the Christ of that vision. When we come 
then to reducing the letters to their human value in terms of the men of 
the Roman Empire, we find that we are approaching their universal, 
timeless, value. For the dtxavocivn which is a state of ‘“‘no condemna- 
tion,” of the putting in order of the whole gamut of man’s motives, 
drives, and desires, begins to sound amazingly like the desire which we 
now call ‘‘adjustment,” freedom from “‘inferiority complex.” And we 
begin to see that if modern man is properly in quest of peace of mind, 
Christianity gave this to its early adherents in startling measure. We 
do not then need to begin to read castration complexes and “Oedipus” 
into the letter to the Romans, but we do see that Paul has in mind an 
eternal and unchanging element in human problems and aspirations, 
and can ask ourselves the very pertinent question of what in the old 
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answers and techniques for solving those problems still has validity. 
I strongly suspect that a teacher of the New Testament who began 
thus considering the New Testament would lack neither pupils nor 
publishers. 

I have been giving some examples of the sort of light to be thrown 
on the origin, and with it on the character, of Christianity by a method 
of approach not at all that of my teachers. The method is first that of 
intensive study of the thought-ways of the world into which Christianity 
came, the aspirations, vocabulary, and symbolism, of the pagans and 
Jews of the first centuries before and after Jesus, and then the fresh 
turning to early written and graphic Christian documents, as documents 
addressed to people with such vocabularies and symbolisms. If we 
study Christianity as the ancients saw it, that is as one religion among 
many, the one which finally won out because it offered the deepest 
gratifications, we shall, I am convinced, for the first time be in a posi- 
tion to isolate, and so go on to the second duty, to evaluate the unique 
contribution of Christianity. 

For all our study is aimed, consciously or not, at evaluation. And 
our age will expect evaluation not only of the religion of the New 
Testament for the Roman world, though that must come first. It will 
then ask us what good the religion of the New Testament is for the 
mid-twentieth century. It will demand an answer not in Greco-Roman 
terms, but in its own vocabulary, will be interested in Christianity in 
so far as it seems to answer its own antecedent problems and fill its 
hopes, as Paul showed how Christ brought the dixarocivn the Greeks 
and Romans wanted. The problem of the value for our generation of 
the teachings of Jesus, or of Paul, or of the Fourth Gospel, or of the 
creeds, is one which we historical critics must face if anyone is to do so. 
We must be able to see the New Testament in its historical setting, 
read it as it was read by those for whom it was written, with their back- 
ground, aspirations, and problems clearly in mind. What the New 
Testament writers said to these people was their message, and it alone. 
We must then be able to see the universal elements in these ancient 
problems, and in the solutions the writers of the New Testament offered 
to them. We can then, and then only, be in a position to restate those 
ideas intelligibly for our generation. If, in the words of one of my most 
distinguished predecessors, we can neither “modernize Jesus,’’ nor 
“‘archaize ourselves,” the relevance and vitality of New Testament 
study seems at first questionable. It can be no more than antiquarianism 
until we learn thus to translate the message of the New Testament 
into modern terms. What is of value to us in the New Testament and 
what not, can be judged only after such a translation: for interpreta- 
tion is only extended translation. Modern psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, as well as popularizers of all sorts, are often only too 
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eager to make these judgments for us. If interpretation is to have any 
validity, however, it must begin with such an understanding of his- 
torical civilization, texts, and symbols as only we historians can hope 
to supply. 

For the study of no period or subject is worth doing if the end is 
merely factual knowledge. Not the theologians, I believe as an his- 
torian, but we historians ourselves, must so understand the past that 
we can bring its value into the present. Not by turning the clock back, 
or by stopping it, as authoritarians want to do, can we bring to our 
generation the values we have found in New Testament study. We 
can as little do so by denying the validity of the course of man’s adven- 
tures through time which it is now the style to sneer at as “history.” 
People who talk in this way speak not the general language of our day, 
but the language of escapists who would evade human responsibilities 
in the world of empirical reality. New Testament study has tremendous 
opportunity in this age, if we take the greatest single event in human 
history, and, by a historical study which uses the new techniques of our 
age in the way Strauss used those of his age, show in what its great- 
ness consisted, and in what ways it can still consist. To do this we 
must know the documents of the New Testament, but know also the 
methods and findings of the history of religion, of psychology, and of 
many other modern studies. It is a large challenge, to say the least. 
But only as we try to meet it can we take exegesis from becoming in 
fact as antiquarian as is the old term itself by which we still call our 
Society. I trust my original statement may turn into a prophecy, and 
that the present state of New Testament study may indeed prove a 
nadir, one from which we rapidly rise to the heights plainly before us. 


MERISMUS IN BIBLICAL HEBREW: 


A. M. HONEYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


T THE very beginning of the Mishnah (Berakoth I 3) there is 
reported a controversy between the School of Hillel and that of 
Shammai as to the ruling to be obtained for the conduct of morning and 
evening prayer from the words of Scripture, — “(Thou shalt talk of 
them, sc. the words of the divine command) when thou sittest in thine 
house and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down and 
when thou risest up” (Deut 67). We are told that the Shammaites 
understood the Scriptural expression to prescribe that the evening prayer 
should be recited in a recumbent and the morning prayer in an erect 
posture, while the Hillelites took it to mean no more than that each man 
should observe both periods of prayer in his accustomed manner. Similar 
exegetical difficulties regarding the precise significance of individual 
words of Scripture are frequently reflected in the pages of Halachic 
literature. The modern exegete is sometimes amused at the apparent 
naiveté of the interpretations propounded. He sees, for instance, that 
in the passage just quoted the expression is a free and pictorial way of 
saying “‘at work and at rest, by day and by night,” i. e. “in all circum- 
stances and at all times.’’ The extravagance of the Rabbinical exegesis 
arises from the construing of the passage per singula verba where style 
and usage demand that the phrase or clause be taken as the unit of inter- 
pretation. But it is to be feared that modern Biblical exegesis does not 
always pay sufficient heed to this demand, and in such cases a wrong 
emphasis or misinterpretation may result. The purpose of these pages 
is to collect and elucidate a certain group of such passages. 

In the Biblical dictionaries and works on syntax it is explained that 
in a multitude of passages the prepositional phrase ...7y (1) ...0 (or 
some variant thereof) means no more than ‘“‘both...and.. .’’; the stock 
example is mona“yi OTND ‘“‘both man and beast.” It is instructive to 
trace the origin of the idiom. ...7y1...]0 is used, quite naturally and 
regularly, to express the limits of time or place within which something 
exists or happens. Thus yaw aKxamyi 77 (Judg 20 1, etc.) does not mean 


t The substance of this paper was submitted to the Glasgow University Oriental 
Society at its half-yearly meeting on 29th March, 1949. 
11 
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“both Dan and Beersheba” but “‘(all the territory) from Dan (in the 
extreme north) to Beersheba (in the extreme south),”’ i. e. “‘the whole of 
Israelite Palestine.”? Similarly in Exod 18 13, 14 the phrase pan 
anymy obviously does not mean “both (in) the morning and (in) the 
evening”’ but simply ‘‘from morning until evening,” i. e. ‘‘all day long.” 
The phrase 7972"7y) OTND represents an extension of this idiom to include 
ranges of items other than those of time and place — ‘‘(all that is included 
within the limits of) mankind (at the one extreme) and the animals (at 
the other extreme),”’ i. e. ‘‘all living creatures.” It happens that for the 
ordinary person, in modern times as in antiquity, O78 and mona together 
roughly exhaust the category of “‘living creatures,’ and so “man and 
beast’’ is a not inadequate rendering. But in other contexts ‘‘both... 
and...” may give a wrong emphasis. In Gen 19 4 ]pr-ty) ny29 it is not 
implied that the house was surrounded by a group of young lads and 
old men, but that all the adult males, without exception, took part in 
the operation. The frequent phrase bytx7y1 jpn‘ does not refer partic- 
ularly to “great and small” or ‘‘young and old”’ but generally to “‘every 
one, regardless of rank or of age.”” So we have by: qyw 7y1 wind (Gen 
14 23) for ‘‘the least item of personal apparel,’’s yay aw (Gen 31 24, 29; 
cf. II Sam 13 22) for ‘‘any word at all,’’® nop-yi wi (Judg 15 5) for ‘‘all 
the grain,” uy) ox7ND (Num 6 4) for “all parts or products of the grape- 
vine,” ond inp> (I Sam 3019) for “all that they had 
appropriated (as booty or otherwise),” Yy™y (II Kings 
17 9, 18 s) for ‘(high places in) every sort and size of settlement,” 
jyo (Jer 9 9) for ‘“‘all sorts of animal being,” ... msm 
(I Kings 5 13) for “every kind of plant” and man 
ordain (Isa 22 24) for ‘‘all handled vessels of biggish size.’’7 

In reference to human beings we have N23 Ay... my ID 
(Exod 11 5) for ‘‘all human firstborn without exception,” 7wN 
(Josh 8 25, I Chron 16 3, II Chron 15 13) for “‘all adult persons (without 


2 So Jos 13 3-6 gives a series of territorial limits by the same formula. Elsewhere, 
e. g. Jos 15 46, Ezek 21 3, 25 13 the second of the two limits is expressed by means of 
adverbial 

3 Exod 9 25, 11 7, Jer 51 62; so also Exod 13 15 (with which cf. 12 29) 2y) ot% NDAD 
nora 23 “the first-born of all living creatures.” Cf. Konig, Historisch-Kritisches Lehr- 
gebdéude der Hebréischen Sprache (1897), § 376 c. 

4Gen 19 11, 1 Sam 5 9, 30 19, II Kings 23 2, Jer 6 13, 31 34, 42 8, Jonah 3 5, Esther 1 5, 
20, II Chron 15 13, 3430. In the New Testament cf. John 8 9. 

5 Other phrases for de pied en cap occur in Isa 16 and Job 2 7; see also Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century (1923), 15 25, 28. 

6 The sense of contrast is found, e. g. in II Sam 19 36, I Kings 3 9. 

7 Cf. Palestine Exploration Quarterly 1939, 78 and Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary 
of the Old Testament (=Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supple- 
mentary Studies 5-6 [1948]), 15, 25. 
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distinction of sex),” ]72-7y1 #239 (Jer 613) for “the whole professional 
religious class,” axw ty (Deut 29 10) for “‘all your outdoor 
menials.’’® The latter limit is left undefined in such expressions as $30 
mbymr man oan (II Kings 3 21) for ‘‘all above the minimum age for enlist- 
ment.” Adults are more exhaustively specified in 1y30 TY) 
Ipraty) (Josh 6 21; cf. II Chron 1513) for “‘all grown persons, without 
respect to sex or age,” and are contrasted with children in Ty) 
par-tyn Sdiyn (I Sam 22 19) for “‘all human beings,” and the quadruple 
expression of I Sam 15 3 hen 
refers to “all adults, all children, all beasts of stock and all draught 
animals,” i. e. ‘‘man and beast with no exception.” 

In place of the very explicit phrase which the last example uses for 
“all domesticated animals’ a more compendious expression is usually 
employed. ‘From ox to ass’’ might be taken to refer to draught animals 
only; “‘from ox to sheep or goat”’ might be taken to represent “‘live stock’’; 
the phrase (Exod 22 3) means clearly ‘‘all domesticated 
animals, whether of stock or of draught” without limiting the reference 
to the three kinds named. A similar variation of the idiom is found in 
I Kings 6 16, where the tripartite interior of the Solomonic temple is 
expressly alluded to in order to avoid the implicit exclusion of any one 
of its parts. On the other hand the expression muni... yt (I Sam 
18 4) is not to be regarded as exhaustive and means generally ‘‘all addi- 
tional items of equipment.”*® And in Gen 67 and 7 23 mona“ ~OIND 
it would be temerarious to suppose that the writer 
is explicitly advancing a threefold division of the animal kingdom into 
flesh, fowl and legless," and the whole expression stands for “‘all living 
creatures, animal as well as human.” 

From the examples given it is apparent that in this prepositional usage 
we have to do with a comparatively simple and undeveloped form of 
merismus.. Merismus, which is a figure of speech akin in some respects 
to synecdoche, consists in detailing the individual members, or some of 


8 It should not be necessary to point out that the former of the two phrases refers 
to the gathering of sticks for firewood. The expression emphasises the humiliating 
character of the menial’s duties, for the fetching of water and of fuel was essentially a 
woman’s task. Cf. the remarks of Lord Raglan in Man XLV (1945), 95-6. 

9 Cf. supra, n. 1, and K6nig, op. cit., § 376 d. 

© For the omission of the preposition » cf. Lev 1142, Num 8 4, and in Ugaritic 
Keret 157-8, on which see Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947), § 1012; so also in all 
probability in Punic in Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik 1 (1920), 23 
and III (1915), 284. 

™ The ambiguity arising from the wider and narrower senses of np72, the popular 
view of reptiles as uncanny and otherwordly, the special habits of winged creatures, 
and, above all, the Priestly writer’s desire to leave nothing in uncertainty, are sufficient 
to account for the expanded form of the phrase. 
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them — usually the first and last, or the more prominent — of a series, 
and thereby indicating either the genus of which those members are 
species or the abstract quality which characterises the genus and which 
the species have in common. Symbolically expressed, merismus is the 
brackylogous use of A+Y or A+B+Y or A+X+YY in place of the 
complete series A+B+C...-+X-+Y to represent the collective Z of 
which the individuals A to Y are members or the abstract z which is their 
common characteristic, and the terms selected for mention are commonly 
joined to each other by the copula. A particular type of merismus is 
that in which the two named species exhaust the whole genus, and the 
merismus assumes the form of a polar expression; in this case if Z=A+Y, 
Z may also be expressed by A+-non-A. Eccl 9 2 exemplifies both forms 
of polar merismus. 

Expressions per merismum with the copula can be cited as parallels 
to some of the expressions given above. With the above-mentioned 
phrase in Exod 223 cf. I Sam 22 19 mM NOM “NWw;? with Gen 67, 7 21 
cf. I Kings 5 13 nomandy “about every manner 
of living creature’; with Exod 9 2s etc. cf. Ezek 25 13 moma) o7% and 
Jer 31 27 yt “all manner of seed, general fecundity”; with 
Josh 6 21 cf. Exod 36 6 and I Sam 27 9 mwm ws “any person (of working 
age)”; with Gen 19 u etc. cf. Jer 166 etc. owp) od) “young and old” 
i. e. “everybody” ;3 with Jer 6 13 cf. Ezek 7 26; with Gen 31 24, 29 cf. 24 50 
“anything at all,’’ and with Exod 18 13 etc. cf. spay any (Gen 1 5 etc.) 
“the whole day,” and Dan 8 14 pa 

There are also numerous such expressions found only with the copula. 

In the frequent phrase there is usually no particular 
emphasis on the location of those referred to, and the sense ‘‘each and 
every one” is similar to that of the Arabic Cs ily tedl.6 The con- 


trasted terms btw and 01(7), which together exhaust the category of 
human kind, recall the Arabic vy, the Greek “EAAnves xal 
BapBapou,? and the Pehlevi é@ran w an-éran. So we find ny... ny 


2 Cf. Josh 6 21, where a similar phrase is tacked on to an expression denoting human 
_ beings. 

3 Similarly II Chron 31 15 Gen 18 25 and I Sam 146 an3 
vyda is ‘in any (opponents) whatsoever.” 

4 Fischer, Tag und Nacht im Arabischen und die Semitische Tagesberechnung (=Ab- 
handlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften XXVI [1909]), 13 (751) treats 
the phrase “‘als einheitlicher Begriff =vvx@quepov,” but the commentators on Daniel 
are agreed in the main that only half a diurnal cycle is intended. 

8 Isa 33 13, 57 19, Jer 25 26, Ezek 6 12, 22 5, Esth 9 20, Dan 9 7; cf. Jer 23 23. 

%6 Cf. Fischer, Ausdriicke per Merismum im Arabischen in the Streitberg Festgabe 
(1924), 51. 

117 Cf. Kemmer, Die Polare Ausdrucksweise in der Griechischen Literatur (=Schanz’ 
Beitrége z. Hist. Syntax d. Griech. Sprache, Heft 15 [1903]), 88-90. 
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(Isa 313) for “all those involved in the defensive alliance,” mwm nv 
(Job 12 16) for ‘‘all (fallible) mortals,” obxowm oro (I Chr 12 2) for 
“all wielders without exception,” auy) sy (Deut 32 36, I Kings 14 10, 
21 21, II Kings 9 s, 14 26) and }v3m “ywy (Ps 49 3) for “all men,” ... )5¥ 
yon (Cant 4 16) for “‘all the winds,” }7n2) ypa (Zech 14 s) for “‘at all 
times, perpetually,” \7m yp (Gen 8 22) and om “p (ibid.) for ‘the whole 
annual cycle of the seasons,” Yxpi yt (tbid.) and xpi wan (Gen 45 6) 
for “the agricultural year,’’* wmpboi mv (Deut 11 14, Jer 5 24, Joel 2 23) 
for ‘‘the whole rainy season,’”*? 79°5) ov (Gen 8 22) for “the whole daily 
cycle,’’° 77wa1 maa (Gen 39 5) for “‘in all parts of his property,’’* and 
o7pi ns (Ps 139 5) for ‘‘all around.” Very occasionally the copula is 
replaced by one of the prepositions of accompaniment, as in Deut 29 18 
m7 “the watered with the dry,” i. e. “all (herbage).”” 

In addition to such meristic constructions involving substantives 
for times and places, persons and things, we find certain actions com- 
monly described per merismum. The common phrase 131 nxxb (Deut 
31 2 etc.) or the like (e. g. Num 27 21, Deut 28 6, II Sam 3 25, I Kings 3 7, 
Ps 121s) refers primarily to the peasant who daily fares forth from 
village or from steading to till his. fields and tend his flocks and returns 
thither in the evening for the night’s lodging and security; the phrase 
includes all that takes place between those two terminal acts, and so 
indicates all the daily doings.?3 Its precise nuance can be gathered in 
each case from the context. In Deut 312 and I Kings 37 it means 
“transact state business, perform the duties of a leader”; in Josh 14 n1, 


8 In Amos 3 15 the literal sense “‘winter-house and summer-house” merges into the 
transferred sense of ‘‘every house.” Exod 34 21 uses the same phrase as Gen 45 6 with 
the meaning “‘at all seasons of the year,” but without losing sight of the literal meaning, 
for it was at those seasons that the husbandman was most tempted to forego the Sabbath 
rest for himself and his beast; cf. my remarks on the Karatepe inscription B III 1-2 
in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly 1949, 34. 

19 The form of this expression per merismum and its usual literal translation are 
largely responsible for the wide-spread belief that there are two rainy seasons in Palestine. 
Rain may be looked for at any time from October until April, and the occurrence of 
showers after growth has begun is specially important for the young crops. Cf. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (25 1931), 63-4; Press, Neues Palastina-Handbuch 
(1934), 60-1. 

20 So also nb°d) ony (Josh 1 8) “at all times of the day,” on which see Fischer, Tag 
und Nacht, 13 (751), and, for R. Ishmael’s insistence that the phrase be construed 
derek ‘eres, Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I (1884), 247, cf. 262. Note also ova 
m>*5) oo (Neh 1 6) “this whole day without intermission” (cf. v. 4); some of the com- 
mentators miss the point. 

2 Cf. Kemmer, op. cit., 169. 

2 But in Gen 18 25 yun oy prix, Deut 12 23 wan oy wei and the like there is no 
merismus, for the possible inclusion of the first-named item along with the other is a 
matter for special comment. ; 

23 Cf. Kohler, Die Hebréische Rechtsgemeinde (1931), 6. 
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I Sam 18 16, 29 ¢ it refers to “‘soldiering, campaigning,” and in Isa 37 28= 
II Kings 19 27 this phrase is balanced by 4naw ‘‘thy periods of inactivity,” 
the whole expression representing ‘‘thy whole conduct at home and in the 
field (domi militiaeque).’’*4 Similarly in the controverted verse from which 
we started, 7773 4nawa cannot be forced beyond the general 
sense of ‘when active and when at rest, engaged or disengaged,” and 
the following phrase is “‘night and morning,” the whole 
expression covering all phases of the diurnal round. In Isa 242 the 
parties to various monetary transactions are classed together under their 
correlative terms.?5 And in Isa 5 1: the picture is not so much of ‘“‘morning 
wine” — which, according to Pirqe Aboth III 11, is one of those things 
which “put a man out of the world’’— and late carousals, as of incessant 
and unrestrained debauchery. 
In some passages the recognition of a meristic structure is of more 
than passing interest to the theological exegete. Thus in many passages” 
means simply “the whole world,”’ without intending any 
contrast, just as in the account of the creation the differentiation of the 
various strata is not primordial.” Again it is noteworthy that ox 
ove for “all sentient or rational beings’ occurs only in Gen 32 29 and 
Judg 913. The paucity of the Hebrew instances—as against the fre- 
quency of the usage in Greek for example” — testifies to the sincerity 
of the Hebrew conviction of the diversity of God and man. On the other 
hand the recognition of meristic structure does not enable us to read a 
metaphysical significance into Deutero-Isaiah’s description of Jehovah 
as ‘first and last.’’ Phrases of the sort occur in 41 4, 44 6 and 48 12-13.79 
Isa 43 10 indeed refers to Jehovah as antedating and outlasting the 
creation of deity, but from such an assertion to the idea of “‘absolute 
eternity,” which Deutero-Isaiah is sometimes said to have arrived at, is 
a far cry, and there is no solid ground for taking the phrase to refer to 
God’s transcendence of the world of time rather than to his everlasting- 
ness,?° or for regarding it as much more than a vigorous variant of the 


24 Cf. Jewish Aramaic pen bby “entering and leaving, i. e. going about (e. g. from 
town to town).” 

2s Cf. Aramaic yam “engaged,” — Wordsworth’s “getting and spending.” 

6 IT Kings 19 15, Isa 37 16, Jer 23 24, 32 17, Hag 26, Ps 115 15, 1212, 124 8, 1343, 
146 6, Neh 96, II Chron 2 11. So also opm pax Ps 148 13. Similarly “the whole ter- 
restrial world” is expressed by nva’m on in Jonah 1 9; cf. Hag 2 6, Matt 23 15, Qur’an 
19 66. 

27 So where “‘flesh and soul’’ are referred to together, e. g. Isa 10 18, Ps 84 2, it must 
not be supposed forthwith that a contrast is intended. 

28 E. g. Luke 18 2, 4, Acts 24 16; cf. Kemmer, op. cit., 77-88. 

2» Cf. Deut 1310, 17 7, Neh 8 18, Gatha 318, to which Volz and Sidney Smith, 
Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (1944), 159 draws attention, and Qur’an 19 65, 79 25. 

3° Cf. Morgenstern in JBL LXII (1943), 275, n. 15. For suggestions of a different 
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frequent pdbiyy1 ody. Lastly attention may be drawn to the phrase 
onm man (Deut 7 9, etc.) as exemplifying the merging of merismus and 
_hendiadys. The essential difference between the two figures is that 
hendiadys describes an object by alluding to its qualities or attributes 
under two or more different categories, while merismus sets forth its 
extension on one plane. The phrase in question forms a compound expres- 
sion for an idea which has two aspects, one external and legal, and the 
other internal and moral.3t The outward form and the inward spirit are 
inseparable aspects of the relationship, and where the “covenant” is 
said to be an affair of the heart, the phrase may be said to set forth the 
extension of the relationship upon one plane and so to partake of the 
character of merismus. 

The foregoing remarks have shown in some detail, though without 
exhaustiveness, that merismus is a frequent trope in Hebrew literature, 
both of prose and of poetry.3? At its earliest stage merismus reflects the 
primitive inability to subsume particulars under their universal or to 
characterise by abstracts. At a later stage the primitive usage survives 
as a fossil of speech, employed as a stylistic survival and for the sake of 
emphasis and vividness after the use of the universal has been achieved 
and the inability which brought the usage into being has been tran- 
scended. And in the latest stage it is deliberately cultivated for the 
apparent simplicity and rudeness it imparts. This final phase often 
manifests itself in the employment of a polar expression of which only 
the first member is relevant in the context in which it appears. Of this 
last phase there is no proveable instance in the Old Testament. Many 
of the instances, perhaps the majority, belong to the second group; 
this is clearly the case in those instances in which the universal is given 
and then is followed by the particulars. But in other instances it does not 
appear that the Biblical writers could have expressed themselves other- 
wise than as they did. Down to the latest period the Biblical Hebrew 
writers lacked accepted generic terms for such general ideas as ‘the 
(created or visible) universe,” “the animal kingdom,” ‘‘(the totality of) 


sort, largely vitiated by ‘ideological’ presuppositions, see Luria in Klio XXII (1929), 
405-431. 

3« In Neh 1 5 the two substantives form a single compound, and there is no need to 
emend, as does Begrich in Kittel, Biblia Hebraica’. 

3? Its importance in connection with poetry lies (a) for the Hebrew writers in the 
ease with which it enabled them to achieve parallelism by analysing ideas into their 
correlative aspects, and (b) for the modern exegete in the caution which he must 
exercise lest he treat as a series of independent concepts terms which ought to be treated 
as separate facets of a single concept. 

33 Even II Sam 6 19 is not a case in point, for while strictly the “‘women” form no 
part of “Israel,” they can hardly be excluded from “the mob.” Contrast Kemmer, 
passim. 
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man’s being,” and comstructiones per merismum were their method of 
expressing such abstractions. The recognition of this limitation of the 
language’s resources is of importance for our understanding of the 
Hebrew mind. The limitation is of course by no means peculiar to the 
Hebrews. It was only after contact with the Greek spirit that the 
Hebrews were able to take certain steps towards completing their 
scientific and abstract terminology, but the lack of such a terminology 
kept the Hebrew closely in touch with things that he could see, feel and 
describe, and forced his composition to be pictorial, realistic and compre- 
hensible to people unaccustomed to abstractions. 


i 


THE AUTHORSHIP, AUDIENCE AND DATE 
OF THE DE VAUX FRAGMENT OF AN 
UNKNOWN WORK 


ISAAC RABINOWITZ 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


S part of his valuable paper in the Revue Biblique, LVI. 4 (Oct., 
1949), “‘La grotte des manuscrits hébreux,’’ Pére R. de Vaux pub- 
lished an interesting fragment of an unknown work, to the original 
Hebrew text of which he added a tentative, literal translation and notes." 
It is now possible, on the basis of scroll-material not available to de Vaux 
when he wrote his paper —I refer, in particular, to the Hebrew texts of 
the Habakkuk interpretation-scroll (DSH),? of several of the Thanks- 
giving Psalms (DST),3 and of the Discipline scroll (DSD)* — to offer 
an improved translation, a number of the instructive parallels to the 
language, and a suggested solution of the problem of authorship. A 
brief terminal discussion will attempt to identify the group to whom the 
author of this fragment addressed himself and for whom the several 
other scroll-texts were written, and will present the inferences for the 
dating of the documents which may be drawn from the solutions of the 
problems of authorship and group-identity. 


t This portion of the paper occupies pp. 605-609. PI. XVII reproduces a rather 
poor photograph of the fragment in its actual size. Pending assignment of a number to 
this scroll-fragment, it is herein abbreviated DSf de Vaux (=the de Vaux fragment of a 
Dead Sea Scroll). E. L. Sukenik reprints the Hebrew text, without discussion, in 
Megillot Genuzot, vol. II (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem, 1950), p. 53. Sukenik has tacitly 
corrected the single typographical error in de Vaux’ transcription of the text (pts should 
be read for prx in 1.4) and he, like the present writer (see below), reads pon at the end of 
1.5 rather than yon with de Vaux. There is also a misprint in Sukenik’s text: 1y, not ny, 
is the correct reading of the third word in 1.8. 

2M. Burrows, J. C. Trever and W. H. Brownlee, eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. 
Mark’s Monastery (ASOR, New Haven, 1950), vol. I, Pls. LV-LXI. References to 
DSH hereinafter are by column and line, thus: 10:2. 

3 E, L. Sukenik, op. cit., Pls. VII-X and pp. 32-50. Sukenik has transcribed, 
arranged and annotated five of the songs, and one plate (VIII) contains fragments 
of two others (unannotated). I shall refer to DST by plate and line, citing Sukenik’s 
numbering in parentheses along with reference to the page of his annotated text, thus: 
DST 1X:26 (4, p. 48). 

4 Burrows, Trever and Brownlee, The Dead Sea Scrolls, vol. 11, fascicle 2: Plates and 
Transcription of the Manual of Discipline (ASOR, New Haven, 1951). References are 
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I. TExT AND TRANSLATIONS 


As indicated by the parallelism, DSf de Vaux is poetry, and is accord- 
ingly rearranged here to exhibit this fact. 


[ ju 
] 
] 
apm wd 


prism abn 
ons) 
sy 
ywrn on’ 
pon [w]ows aby prxm 
ny mors or comin 
ban xbon nyt 
[a]y> ow pe 

wad 


noxn yow did 
ma npino pwd) wn!) 

7 ywrs diy sp 

myn wl... [...°]n 


(ot... PE ™ ]> [.Jow [..] 


by column and line. This fascicle reached me too late to permit full use of it here. Most 
of the citations from DSD in this paper were culled from M. Burrows’ essay ‘‘The Disci- 
pline Manual of the Judean Covenanters,” Oudtestamentische Studién, 8 (1950), pp. 
156-192, though for columns 1 and 5 (through 1. 10), I used the photographs published 
by Trever in BASOR, 113 (Feb., 1949), p.9. When, late in February, 1951, the complete 
text came into my hands, I could use it only for a very few additional references and to 
check the citations taken from Burrows’ paper. 

5 The transcription, of course, is that of de Vaux with the exceptions mentioned 
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They have not known a mystery to bfe, 
For] former things they have not consid[er]ed; 
3] They have not known what is to come upon them, 
And their life they have not saved from a mystery to be. 


[And] this shall be the sign to you that it is in being: 


When the begotten of unrighteousness are delivered up, 

And wickedness removes before righteousness 

As the remov{al of dar]kness before "llight. 

Then, just as smoke wholly ceases 

And [is nJo more, 

So shall wickedness wholly cease forever, 

And righteousness shall be revealed as the su[n] (throughout) 
the full measure of the world. 

And all the adherents of the mysteries of [Belial] are to be 
no more; 

But knowledge shall fill the world, 

Nor shall folly evermore be there. 


(The thing is certain to come, 
And true is the oracle. 


And from this shall it be known to you that it will not turn back: 


Do not all ®the peoples hate unrighteousness? 
Yet it goes on in the hand of them all. 
Is not the fame of truth out of the mouth of all nations? 
(IIs there language or tongue which upholds it? 
Which nation desires that a stronger should oppress it? 
Who |%lwould desire to be wickedly robbed of his wealth? 


in note 1 above. I have also followed all of de Vaux’ restorations (the matter 
between square brackets), except that in line 2 the lacuna seems to me too large to read 
nyno7p[) and I suggest the reading For the lacuna in 1. 6, which 
de Vaux has not attempted to reconstruct, I suggest the reading [by*a]. I have not 
thought it necessary to follow de Vaux in drawing attention to the few partially preserved 
but still legible letters. In the translation I have placed the approximate equivalents 
of restored matter between square brackets. The small arabic numerals in square 
brackets refer to the lines of the fragment. 
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II. LINE-BY-LINE COMMENT 


Line 1: The bracketed blank spaces merely indicate that there is 
sufficient room in this line and at the beginning of the next for several 
stichoi. — The word yw> is corroborative evidence that the ‘‘they”’ of 
the immediately following lines are transgressors in this author’s opinion. 
Cf. DST IX: 14-15 (4, p. 45) where the same word occurs in a similar 
context: those who have not given ear to God’s word, who “have said, 
as regards the vision of knowledge, ‘It is not certain,’ and as regards the 
way of Thy heart, ‘It is not,’’’ are to be answered and judged by God 
“according to their idols and according to the multitude of their trans- 
gressions (omywp).”” Cf. also DST IX: 31 (4, 49); the Damascus Docu- 
ment,° p. 2, 1.5; 3, 17; and DSD 1:23. From the usage in these several 
contexts, the ‘‘they’’ of the following two lines would appear to be Jews, 
not foreigners. Although represented as sharing the same fate, apostate 
Jews and idolatrous foreign nations generally receive separate mention 
and treatment in the scrolls, e. g. DSH 5:3-5. 


Line 2: 11 “mystery” or “‘secret’”’ is a word which frequently occurs 
in the scrolls: DSH 7:5 “the mysteries of the words 
of His servants, the prophets;”? 7:8 bx “God’s mysteries are 
marvellously wrought;” 7:14 “in His prudent mysteries;” 
Dam. Doc. 3, 17 bp *ma “through His wondrous mysteries; DST 
1X:24 (4, 47) oma “through Thy wondrous mysteries; DSW 
col. 12:9 [X:8 of Megillot Genuzot, vol. 1) “his (Belial’s) 
hostile mysteries” and “Thy wonderful mysteries’ (on the 
same plate, last line); DSD 9:18, nox xdp oma wondrous and true 
(or faithful) mysteries.”— The expression 77 1 both in this line and in 
line 3, means ‘‘a mystery which is to come,’’ not, as de Vaux translates, 
“le mystére passé.” The parallelism with nyno7p is one of contrast: the 
transgressors do not know the future because they have not reflected 
upon the past. For the participle in its future signification see Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses, 3rd ed., § 135 (3), p. 168. That 7°7) must be so under- 
stood is shown both by the future reference of II. 3-7 and by the fact that, 
if taken as referring to the past, a difficulty is created in understanding 
the meaning of the expression in 1. 3. A close Aramaic parallel to the 
expression may be seen in Dan 2 28-29: “But there is a God in heaven 
that revealeth secrets (717 xb1), and He hath made known 
shall be in the end of days (wey manga .... and He that 


6S. Schechter, ed. and trans., Fragments of a Zadokite Work [Documents of Jewish 
Sectaries, vol. I], Cambridge, 1910; L. Rost, ed., Die Damaskusschrift [Kleine Texte 
fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann 167], Berlin, 1933. 


7 In a context where the ‘mysteries’ have an unmistakable future and eschato- 
logical reference. 
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revealeth secrets hath made known to thee what shall come to pass 
(wind *1mn).”” In the Dam. Doc. 13,8 we have an instance of the pl. fem. 
of this participle: the 1p» is to instruct the many in God’s works, make 
them understand His wondrous mighty deeds, ‘‘and recount before them 
eternal things-to-be (odiy nvm);” cf. 2,10 omxpa m2 Jy (?nvm) 
odiy »w.bad “and what is to come in their periods, through all the years 
of the world, is to be testimony.” In DSD, mm 1 appears at 11:3-4, 
where I would render: 

“And the light of my heart is in the mystery to be, 

“While what is to exist forever is the staff of my right hand.” 
mm is similarly used at 3:15, 10:5, and 11:11. At 11:18 there is a partic- 
ularly interesting use of this participle in a future signification within a 
past context: “and everything which was to be 
came to pass by Thy will;’’ if 7737 here were used in a past signification, 
we should doubtless have had sn after MDN¥73, or no word at all. — [>>]. 
See note 4 above. — nrno1p. Cf. Dam. Doc. 2, 14-16 which introduces a 
section dealing with history. 


Line 3: "yr md In the Dam. Doc. (p. 2, ll. 3 ff.), in DSD (11:3, 
18), and in DST (IX: 27-29 [4, p. 48]), God is the source of knowledge 
which He gives to His chosen ones. — namby ma Awe nD. In addition to 
Dam. Doc. 2, 10, already cited, cf. DSH 2:7 (as restored*), 2:10, and 
7:1-2, where “what is to come” unmistakably refers to ‘‘the end of 
days.’”’—1wbn mb mowpn. The idiom is of frequent occurrence in the 
OT; see Brown-Driver-Briggs s. v. won (pi‘el). The niph‘al of this verb 
occurs (in a context of eschatological deliverance for the righteous, but 
of destruction for the others) in Dam. Doc. 19, 10.— rm mo. Here, 
definitely future, as the parallel shows. This “mystery 
to be,” as is set forth in Il. 4-7 of DSf de Vaux and as is abundantly 
evident from DSH and DSW, is the expected consummation in which the 
idolatrous enemy-nations and the apostates of Israel should be destroyed 
forever, while Israel’s righteous remnant should enjoy eternal dominion. 
The belief that the final consummation is at hand i is also the dominant 
note in DST, Dam. Doc., and DSD. 


Line 4: (a) myn odd De Vaux translates with future 
reference, “Et voici pour vous le signe que cela arrivera.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, since he translates the preceding line’s 12° (wx 7D 
nomby “ce qui arrivait sur eux” and mm) mo “du mystére passé,” i. e., 
with past reference, the meaning of “cela arrivera” is made ambiguous, 
to say the least. The natural antecedent of the implicit pronominal 
subject in 77 is, of course, either of the two aforementioned phrases, or 


8 See my article, ‘The Second and Third Columns of the Habakkuk Interpretation- 
Scroll,"” JBL LXIX (March, 1950), p. 33 and p. 42. 
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both considered as parallel variants of a single idea. The meaning of 
odd may be paraphrased as follows: when you see the 
unrighteous being put to the sword and ‘“‘wickedness’”’ (i. e. the wicked) 
giving way to “righteousness” (i. e. the righteous), you will know that 
the ‘‘mystery to be,” ‘“‘what is to come upon them,”’ is now here. 


(b) The alternative exists, which should be noticed, of placing the 
colon after m7 instead of after mm, thus: ‘And this shall be the sign 
to you: For it shall be, when that wickedness,”’ etc. 


(c) odd. The use of the 2d. pers. plural here and in 1.7 indicates that 
DSf de Vaux is part of an address. It is to be remembered that the first 
part of the Dam. Doc. is an admonitory address to “all who know 
righteousness” (1, 1) and “‘all who enter the covenant” (2, 2); these are 
also called ‘‘children’”’ (2, 14). The paternal speaker uses such phrases 
as “that I may disclose to you” and “that I may 
open your eyes.’”’ (This speaker may be referred to as the subject of the 
verb in a line preserved on another scrap of scroll-material:? 71 7wx> 
m]°m3 12 m>I8 “when (or as) he disclosed to thee the mystery to bfe,” | 
although here the addressee is either a collective entity or a single indi- 
vidual.) Now the prescriptions of the remaining portions of the Dam. 
Doc., of DSW,'* and of DSD, all couched in the 3rd. person, are not 
imperatives, 2d. pers. imperfects, or the equivalents, used as direct 
commands: they are not speeches directed to an audience. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that DSf de Vaux formed any part of these, though all these 
documents, of course, have the same frame of reference and belong toa 
single universe of discourse. From DSH," however, we know that the 
person (or one of the persons) ‘referred to as puxm m7» “‘the guide of 
righteousness” was a priest who spoke directly and authoritatively to his 
interlocutors about what was to come in the final generation both upon 
his own people and upon the nations; an interpreter of the words of the 
prophets whose eschatological mysteries God had made known to him, 
“the doers of the Torah in the house of Judah” had faith in him, while 
the wicked, whom he admonished and rebuked, neither heeded nor 
helped him. Such characteristics appear both in DSf de Vaux and, 
stated autobiographically, in DST IX: 18-25 (4,46—47): 


“An[d] I, because of my holding fast to Thee, 
Shall once again stand over those who despise me, 
And my hand shall be upon all who hold me in contempt, 
For they esteem not the fa[ct] of Thy showing Thy might through me. 


9 Cited by de Vaux in his paper, op. cit., p. 606, as a parallel to mj’ 1 in 1. 2 of 
the present fragment. 

10 Except, of course, for prescribed prayers, prescribed exhortations to the troops 
by the head-priest, and the like. 

1 2:2, 7 (as restored; see note 10); 5:9-10, 7:4-5, 8:1-3. 
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And Thou hast shined forth for me in Thy power illustriously, 
And hast not smeared in shame the faces of all who cons[ult] me, 
They who are assembled together for Thy covenant. 

But they who walk in the way of Thy heart have heard me, 
And have formed a battle-line for Thee in a company of saints. 
So Thou hast made their judgment go forth for everlasting, 
Since there is faithfulness for uprightness; 

Nor wilt Thou let them go astray by the hand of the dethened 
In accord with the scheming of these against them, 

But Thou wilt set the fear of them over Thy people, 

And (make them) a war-club unto all the peoples of the lands, 
To cut off justly all who transgress Thy commandment. 
Through me hast Thou caused the faces of many to shine, 

And hast shown Thy might (times) without number; 

For Thou hast taught me by Thy wondrous mysteries, 

And by Thy wondrous secret counsel hast Thou shown might with me, 
The wonder being before many for the sake of Thy glory, 

And to make known to all the living Thy mighty deeds.” 


In view of the above phenomena, authorship of DSf de Vaux, the admoni- 
tory address which constitutes the first part (to p. 3, 20) of the Dam. 
Doc., and the autobiographical Thanksgiving Psalm quoted above 
may be assigned to the person, or persons, referred to both in DSH and 
in the remaining sections of the Dam. Doc. under the title of the “guide 
of righteousness.” By the same token, then, the interlocutors subsumed 
here in the pronoun o> are the faithful ‘doers of the Torah” who “formed 
a battle-line’’ for God “in a company of saints” and hearkened to the 
“guide.” 


(d) De Vaux translates ‘quand seront enfermés 
les generateurs d’iniquité,”’ interpreting these last as the fallen angels of 
the Jewish literary tradition ultimately based upon Gen 61-4. But 
apart from the fact that the text would probably have read Pdi rather 
than »11», if de Vaux were right, the context shows that the wrong- 
doers here are not angelic, but human. We should probably construe 
so72 as hiph‘il inf. constr. (cf. Deut 32 30, Amos 6 s, Ps 78 62, Job 16 11 etc.) 
and take it in the sense of ‘‘deliver up (to the sword)’’; it occurs in this 
sense in the Dam. Doc. 3, 10 ann (hoph.) 120". . . 1; 7, 13 
An instance of the niph‘al of this verb in the sense of “‘to be closed’”’ does, 
however, occur in the line from DST cited below. my -t5in is merely 


2 The “‘guide of righteousness” referred to in the Dam. Doc. 1, 11 is not, of course, 
the speaker, who is probably here thinking of Nehemiah; cf. II Macc 1 20 ff., and my 
teacher, C. C. Torrey, ‘“The Letters Prefixed to Second Maccabees” JAOS LX (June 
1940), 129-130. The fact that DSD omits all mention of the “guide of righteousness” 
of DSH 7:4-5 and Dam. Doc. 20, Il. 1, 14, 28, 32, is of great significance, I think, for the 
identification both of the “guide” and of the group among whom these documents 
originated. See the interpretive discussion at the end of this paper. 
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another way of saying n1y »12, familiar from such scriptural passages as 
II Sam 3 34, 7 10; Ps 89 23 (sing.); I Chron 17 9; and Hos 109. It is 
paralleled by DSD 3:20 diy »22; 5:2, 10 dyn wx; Dam. Doc. 6, 15 23 
nnwn; and by the expression by mon in a line from DST (VIII:1): 


“And the doors of the Pit have been shut upon the progeny" of unrighteousness, 
“‘And eternal bars upon all viper’s spirits.” 


(e) nbn. Pf. with waw consec., either continuing the preceding m7 
or, as I prefer, resolving the inf. constr. 11072. For the latter construc- 
tion, see Driver, Hebrew Tenses, § 118, pp. 138-139. De Vaux takes the 
the 1 of nbn as introducing the predicate after the preceding time- 
expression; see Driver, op. cit. § 123 (8). This in itself is permissible, 
but so to construe and translate makes it impossible to state precisely 
what the ‘sign’ is, or where, indeed, the statement of it ends. As 
I read the fragment, the “‘sign” that the “‘mystery to be” has arrived is 
(1) the destruction of the unrighteous and (2) the displacement of the 
wicked by the righteous; the statement of the “‘sign’’ ends after x, 
the first word of 1. 5. The following lines define the second, more 
permanent, phase of the ‘‘mystery to be:”’ it is a golden age in which 
wickedness and folly have forever been destroyed, while righteousness 
and knowledge fill the world and are to endure forever. 


Lines 4-5: “Light” and “darkness,” here used 
in a simile as parallels to “righteousness” and ‘‘wickedness,’’ appear 
metaphorically in the phrases “sons of light’’ and “sons of darkness” 
which we find in DSD 1:9-10; 3:13 ff., et al. and in DSW 1:1 et al. The 
latter phrases mean respectively ‘‘the righteous” who are to enjoy eternal 
earthly rule and blessedness, and ‘‘the wicked” who are doomed to 
destruction and torment “‘in the gloom of eternal fire.’’ It is significant 
for the dating and provenience of the Dead Sea scrolls that the escha- 
tological concepts involved in the use of these terms are almost identical 
with those of the Book of Daniel;™ since the same terms and phrases 
are used in connection with the considerably more elaborated eschato- 
logical (and even mystical) conceptions of the apocalyptic literature of 
the first Christian century, the New Testament and the rabbinical litera- 
ture, the simpler eschatology of the non-scriptural Dead Sea scrolls, 
while by no means conclusive proof, argues in favor of the pre-Christian 
dating of the composition of these documents.*s 


33 Taking nnn as inf. constr. of m7 =“‘the conceiving of,” then, by metonymy, the 
thing or person “conceived.” For the idea, cf. Isa 59 4 and Job 15 35. 

4 Cf. J. A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel (ICC), N. Y., 1927, p. 84; H. H. Rowley, Relevance of Apocalyptic, 2nd ed., 
London, 1950, pp. 48-49; 52-54. 

I hope to discuss this matter in greater detail in a subsequent paper on 
DSW. 
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Lines 5-6: ban jin. De Vaux transcribes }»>n and translates “‘régit:” 
“et la justice apparaitra comme le soleil qui régit le monde.”” Granting 
the grammatical possibility of this construction and translation, is it 
likely that this author would assign to any but God the governance of 
the world? The poetry, moreover, at this point demands a parallel to 
the preceding ty, which is not supplied as de Vaux construes and 
translates. Now [7] y> also occurs in |. 6, where it is paralleled by xbon 
ban, and this, in fact, supplies the clue to the meaning of pian in ban pon. 
The word is the equivalent of }2h in the masoretic text (Exod 5 1s and 
Ezek 45 11), meaning “capacity,” or “full measure.” It occurs also in 
DSH 7:13 war ds did “All God’s periods come to their full 
measure,” i. e., the full amount of time allotted to each period must 
elapse.“* Three further instances from DSD are 5:3 b-m pion “‘the full 
measure of the lot,” i. e., the entire decision; DSD 5:7 nm277 pion “the 
full measure of their ways,” i. e., the entirety of, or all, their ways; and 
DSD 9:12 nyi ny pond “for the full measure of each time,” i. e., through- 
out each time. In DSD, indeed, the term occurs with great frequency, 
both singular and plural: 6:4, 8-9, 10, 22; 7:21; 8:4, 13; 9:2, 3, 7. Besides 
“capacity,” “full measure,”’ appropriate translations (depending on con- 
text) would seem to be “contents,” “totality,” (sum total of)“ partic- 
ulars,’’ (sum total of) ‘‘details.”” 


The question suggests itself here whether the scriptural pon-7x 
wion-ba ban (Ps 93 1, 96 10; I Chron 16 30) is not better explained on the 
basis of the scrolls’ usage of jpn than as a niph‘al of >. In the Chron- 
icles passage, at least, where the first hemistich reads‘? 


“Tremble before Him all the earth,” 


it would seem to be better parallelism and to make better sense to render 
the second hemistich 


“Yea, the full measure of the unshakable world,” 
rather than 


“The world also is established that it cannot be moved.” 


Line 6: [...] Vaux is not sure that the lacuna here 
is only large enough for three letters; in the photograph it appears large 
enough for at least five. Inasmuch as such phrases as ‘“‘mysteries of God” 
and ‘‘(Belial’s) hostile mysteries” appear elsewhere in the Dead Sea 


6 In his article, ““Further Corrections of the Translation of the Habakkuk Scroll,” 
BASOR CXVI (Dec., 1949), 15, W. H. Brownlee tentatively translates: ‘All God’s 
goal-times will come at their assigned time.” But ‘“‘assigned time” clearly would not do 
as a parallel to ty in the present fragment, nor does it seem an apt translation of the 
word in the phrases of DSD 5, et al. 

17 Jn both the J. P. S. and Chicago translations. 
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scrolls,"® it is appropriate to reconstruct by»ba in this lacuna. iD 
[syr5a] +19 is the equivalent of such scroll-phrases as DSD 2:5; DSW 
col. 179 “‘Belial’s portion” and DST VII:3 (1, p. 33) by»ba 
“congregation of Belial.’ The participle of on here is used in the sense } 
of ‘those laying hold of” or ‘adherents of.”’ 

nbis ow pr dan xbon nyt. Cf. DST VIII: 5-6 (3, 38) “And 
Thou hast assigned to man an eternal lot with spirits of knowledge;” 
DSH 11: 1-2 “But afterwards knowledge will be revealed to them as the 
waters of the sea for multitude;’’° and the Dam. Doc. 2, 3-4 “God 
loves knowledge; wisdom and sound counsel He has set before Him; 
prudence and knowledge, they serve Him.” See also DSD 4: 18-19 
“And God, in the mysteries of His insight and in the wisdom of His 
glory, has allotted a period of time for iniquity to exist, but at the 
appointed time of visitation He will destroy it forever; and then uni- 
versal truth shall issue forth forever.” 


Line 7: xvon now) sad 7277 7191. For the phraseology, see Deut 1315, 
17 4. See also the citation from DST IX: 14-15 (4, 45) in the comment 
on line 1 above, and Dam. Doc. 5, 12 bs by inne 
131.— 1277, i. e., the “‘mystery to be,” the fulfillment of the words of 
the prophets. — xwnn, particularly, as is shown by the following lines, 


the prophetic oracles directed against foreign nations, many of which 
are signalized by this word; see, e. g., Isa 13 1, 15 1, etc. 

‘yn mad yy mm. The speaker is about to prove to his interlocutors 
from what follows that the prophetic utterances against the nations, 
which are due for fulfillment, will not be withdrawn. The nations, he is 
saying, are continuing practices which have made them ripe for the divine 
judgment and all the pre-conditions of predicted destruction are amply 
in evidence; cf. Joel 4 12-13. Hence there can be no question of a divine 
reversal of the oracles of doom. See DSD 3: 16-17 pm 
bia “Nor are the judgments of all to be altered by His hand.” It is 
noteworthy that the iniquities listed in the following lines are the same 
as those for which the prophets denounced Israel and Judah: a universal 
God demands a single standard of righteousness of all peoples, quite 
as in Amos 1 and 2; and, as Jeremiah had pointed out (25 29), if Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah were to suffer the consequences of these iniquities, 
other nations could not expect to go unpunished. 

All the sins listed in Il. 8-10 — injustice, deceit, oppression of the 
weak by the strong, and robbery — are denounced by the prophets in 
language of which the present passage is highly reminiscent, e. g., 


18 See the comment on |. 2 above. 

t9 According to Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot I, p. 22. 

20 This, of course, is part of the interpretation of Hab 2 14: ‘‘For the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
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Isa 26 9-10; 61 8; Mic 2 1-2; Joel 4 5-6; Zeph 3 13; Hab 2 8; and many 
others. 


Line 8 ff.: "1 noxn yow. DSH 3:5—6, where the Kittites are said to 
walk in “‘wiliness and deceit ... with all peoples,” may be a practical 
example of the author’s meaning. Cf. also the emphasis on nox in DSD, 
e. g., 5:3 and 5, and see Burrows’ article, op. cit. (note 4 above), pp. 
170-171. 


Line 9: jw. mpw. At this point the author has skillfully blended 
both the literal and figurative meanings of these two words, which may 
be translated either “lip or tongue” or “language or tongue” (i. e., 
“people”). The figurative use of jw for “people” is rare in the Hebrew 
of the OT; the only unmistakable example known to me occurs at Isa 
66 1s, though Zech 8 23 may be another. In the Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel, however, it appears quite frequently: 3 4, 7, 29, 31; 5 19; 6 26; 7 14. 
So far as I know, 7»5w “‘lip, language” does not occur in the figurative 
sense of ‘‘people” in the OT. This use of “‘tongue’’ is found, of course, 
both in the apocryphal literature and the NT, e. g., Judith 38 and 
Rev 5 9, 7 9; 10 11; etc. 


Lines 9-10: The series of rhetorical questions is a stylistic device 
familiar from such passages as Hos 13 14 and Amos 3 3-6. Such a series 
is found not only here but in DST X: 4-6 (5, p. 50). 


Line 9: Cf. DSH 10:1 5n... poy. 


Line 10: wm ywra div. Cf. DSH 9:12 where ‘“‘the wicked priest . . . 
| robbed ...and took peoples’ wealth’; and DSH 12:10 where “the 
wicked priest robbed the wealth of the Needy.” — The letters of the 
second half of this line, as they appear in the photograph, are too faint 
to justify an attempt to restore the lacunae. 


III. INTERPRETIVE DISCUSSION 


From what has been said, it is clear that DSf de Vaux is part of what 
was once an address dealing with the fulfillment of the words of Israel’s 
prophets. The author is certain that the final consummation is at hand: 
both the faithless among the Jews and the idol-worshipping nations are 
to be destroyed by the righteous, wickedness and folly are to disappear 
forever, and universal righteousness is to prevail. 

This address was intended to strengthen the faith of those Jews who 
believed in the certain fulfillment of the prophetic promises, to convince 
them that the time of fulfillment was at hand, and possibly to persuade 
them to abandon passivity in favor of militant action against “the 
wicked.” The author, who speaks as one vested with authority, offers 
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“signs’’ whereby the time of fulfillment may be recognized and his 
readers (or auditors) may be certain that there will be no reversal of the 
divine word. I have suggested above that this author, like the writer 
of the admonitory address which constitutes the first section of the 
Dam. Doc. and the writer of the autobiographical fourth Thanksgiving 
Psalm, was a ‘guide of righteousness” as described and referred to both 
in the Habakkuk Interpretation Scroll and in the remaining portions of 
the Dam. Doc. 

From the descriptions in DSH and Dam. Doc., as well as from the 
content of the texts which I have ascribed to the authorship of one or 
another of the bearers of this title, we know that the “‘guide’’ was a man 
of warlike spirit, zealous for the destruction both of the “transgressors” 
among his own people and of the wicked and idolatrous nations. God, 
to be sure, would visit their iniquities upon them; but He would do so 
through human agents, His chosen saints who had kept the faith and 
were “‘blameless of way.”” In DSW, which constitutes as it were a detailed 
projection of the “‘guide’s’ martial spirit, there is a sentence which 
typifies his attitude: 721 Mwy’ wy ~wpn ‘And by means of the saints 
of His people shall He work might.” 

Now this activist, warrior-of-God zeal of the ‘‘guide’”’ can be detected 
in all the scroll-texts (including the Dam. Doc.), with one significant 
exception: it is quite absent from DSD. Of equal significance is the fact 
that DSD contains no mention at all of a “‘guide of righteousness.”’ So 
lacking in warlike spirit is DSD that Burrows can say: ‘Even Philo’s 
description of the Essenes as having nothing to do with any occupation 
even indirectly and potentially connected with war is not incompatible 
with anything in DSD; it can hardly be reconciled, however, with the 
warlike spirit which animates ‘The War of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness.’’’* At DSD 9:16 there is an injunction against 
reproving and involving oneself in contention ‘“‘with the men of the pit,”’ 
activities in which, as is abundantly clear from DSH, the “guide’”’ 
frequently indulged; and DSD 10:17—20 is another passage in which 
passivity is emphasized. In respect of its pacifism, passivity and reli- 
ance upon the direct unmediated intervention of God Himself, DSD 
reminds us forcibly of the Book of Daniel which looks askance at the 
“little help’ (11 342) of the Maccabees.27 In sharp contrast to such 
quietism are the words of the autobiographical DST IX :18-25 (4, 46-47), 
quoted above in the comment on 1.4 (c): “They who are assembled 
together for Thy covenant ... have heard me, and have formed a battle- 
line for Thee in a company of saints... Thou wilt set the fear of them 
over Thy people, and (make them) a war-club unto all the peoples of 


2 Op. cit., (note 4 above) pp. 179-180. 
22 See R. H. Pfeiffer, Int. to the OT, N. Y., 1941, pp. 773-774. 
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the lands.” The pious quietists of DSD have here accepted the “‘guide’s” 
leadership and become warriors-for-God, ready for battle against the 
traitors and apostates of their own people as well as against other 
nations. 

The situation presented by the foregoing facts accords perfectly 
with one set of known historical circumstances; so far as I am aware, 
it is the only such set of circumstances in Jewish history. We are told 
in the Books of Maccabees (I Macc 2 42 #.; 7 12 #.; II Macc 146) how 
the Hasidim abandoned their quietist pacifism and, accepting the leader- 
ship of Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus, participated actively in the 
rebellion against the apostate Hellenizers and the forces of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The group, therefore, whose praxis and outlook are described 
in DSD and, as later revised, in the Dam. Doc. were the Hasidim;73 
the “‘guides’”’ are Mattathias and Judas certainly, possibly also (though 
not likely, in my opinion) Jonathan and Simon. 

DSD, then, is the earliest of the newly-discovered non-scriptural 
scroll-texts. It could not have been composed after the date commonly 
assigned to the Book of Daniel (165 B. C. E.), which already refers to 
the Hasmoneans, nor, indeed, after the Hasidim had abandoned their 
pacifism and accepted the militant Hasmonean leadership (167). On 
the other hand, in view of the allusions to ‘‘these times’’ which the text 
contains (see 9:21 ff.), it was probably not composed before Onias had 
been displaced as high-priest by Jason (175). 

Of the three compositions which we have assigned to the authorship 
of one or another ‘‘guide,”” DSf de Vaux and the admonitory address 
of the Dam. Doc. clearly must be grouped together over against the 
autobiographical fourth Thanksgiving Psalm. Reading the two former 
texts, we find ourselves in the presence of a paternal though militant 
sage, a man steeped in the words of the prophets and skilled in their 
interpretation, a man who knows the history of his people and is capable 
of driving home the lessons of that history. The author of the fourth 
Thanksgiving Psalm, however, while a faithful son of the covenant 
whose morale is based upon a thorough understanding of what he is 
fighting for, is primarily a man of action, a leader of men who is con- 
cerned with maintaining his power and gaining victory over his foes; 
God has selected him as an instrument through whom to exhibit His 
might; though he may be temporarily defeated, he will yet prevail over 


23 The opinion that the group of DSD and the Dam. Doc. was an otherwise un- 
known Jewish sect of “Covenanters” who withdrew from Judea to Damascus rests 
ultimately upon misconstruction of the passages in the Dam. Doc. in which “the land 
of Damascus” is mentioned. As I hope to show elsewhere, these passages depend upon 
an interpretation of such prophetic utterances as Amos 5 27 and are merely references 
to the previous history of Israel, not an account of the rise and experience of a peculiar 
sect. 
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those who despise him and his hand will be upon all who hold him in 
contempt. The paternal, history-minded, militant Mattathias of I 
Macc 2 warrants ascription to him of the authorship of DSf de Vaux 
and the address of the Dam. Doc.; while the accounts of Judas in I and 
II Macc comport with the character of the man who reveals himself to 
us in the fourth Thanksgiving Psalm.” 

If, then, Mattathias was the ‘‘guide’” who wrote DSf de Vaux and 
the address of the Dam. Doc., these texts must be dated before his 
death in 166/65 B. C. E. The fourth Thanksgiving Psalm, written by 
Judas, must have been composed between the death of Mattathias 
(166/65) and his own death in 160; indications in the Psalm (corrob- 
orated possibly by DSH 9:9-10; 11:4—6) make it likely that it was com- 
posed soon after the death of Menelaus and the accession of Alcimus to 
the high-priesthood (162), but before Judas’ victory over Nicanor (161). 

While I must reserve for another occasion full consideration of the 
problems involved in the dating of DSW, DSH and the remaining por- 
tions of the Dam. Doc., I may, for completeness’ sake, here record my 
opinion that DSW was written between 164 and 160; that DSH was 
composed between the death of Alcimus (159) and the peace which 
Jonathan made with Bacchides (157); and that the rest of the Dam. 
Doc., which includes glosses and commentary on the admonitory address 
as well as a recasting of some sections of DSD, reflects the social, political 
and religious circumstances which obtained in Judea between 157 and 152. 

Other inferences for the interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls to be 
drawn from the identification of the group as the Hasidim and the 
“guides” as the Hasmoneans must likewise await other occasions. I may 
conclude, however, by pointing out that these new materials, emanating 
as they do from the Hasidim under early Hasmonean leadership, are not 
the driftwood of some sectarian by-current, but beacons illumining 


that mainstream of development which produced both “normative” 
Judaism and Christianity. 


24 In assigning “authorship” of these documents to Mattathias and Judas, I do not 
deny the possibility that others might have written them for these leaders; use of the 


“ghostwriter’”’ is not necessarily confined to the politicians and generals of the twentieth 
century. 
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GOD AS DESTROYER IN THE PREACHING OF 
AMOS AND IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


ARVID S. KAPELRUD 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


HE revolutionary preaching of Amos must have caused a great 
change in the religious ideas of Israel and Judah. He extended 
Yahweh's jurisdiction over all nations (9 7), but what was most impres- 
sive was probably the way in which he proclaimed that Yahweh had 
doomed his people. One element in his preaching was the stress upon 
the coming of the Day of Yahweh in the immediate future (5 18 #.) He 
rejected the popular belief that the Day of Yahweh would be a day of 
triumph and glory for his people. On the contrary: it would be a day of 
darkness and disaster. It would bring annihilation for Israel and deporta- 
tion of the people (5 27, 7 8, 17, 8 21.). What Yahweh demanded was not 
sacrifices, festal gatherings and songs, but righteousness (5 21-25). This 
means that the religion of Amos is not national. Yahweh does not help 
Israel only because it is his people. His relationship with Israel is of 
another kind. 

There is reason to believe that Yahweh had always demanded the 
observance of certain ethical standards from his worshippers. It is 
impossible to enter here into a discussion of the decalogues, but it needs 
to be mentioned that the decalogues are to be seen as ancient formulas 
used at different cult places. Only those of the worshippers who lived 
according to these rules were admitted to the holy place.t In the course 
of time the worshippers tended to stress other sides of Israelite religion. 
Sacrifices, libations, all kinds of cultic acts came into the foreground. 
Foreign customs were accepted. Some of them were contrary to old 
Israelite ethics, especially rites from the fertility cult. (Amos 2 7) Also 
new ways of living had been introduced in the time of David and Solomon 
and the later kings. Luxury and extravagance were found in the Israelite 
towns. In their reaction against this the prophets used harsh words. 
Amos is the first of these prophets whose words have come down to us, 
but he certainly had forerunners, e. g. Elijah and Elisha. He preached 
that Yahweh would not tolerate such conduct in Israel. Yahweh had 
given them every chance (7 1-6), but the people did not give attention to 


* Cf. Mowinckel: Le Decalogue, Paris 1927, pp. 114-162. 
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his warnings and now he had lost patience. Amos therefore had to 
predict the annihilation of Israel by an enemy army (4 21., 6 14, 7 9, 17). 

What does this tell about Amos’s idea of God? The interpretation 
of the preaching of the prophets has changed several times in the last 
century. In the first decades of the 29th century the ethical message of 
the prophets was stressed. Later other sides came into the foreground. 
In accordance with the Barthian reaction in theology the essential mes- 
sage of the prophets was found in their preaching of the majesty of God. 
He was the almighty and severe judge who condemned all sin and with- 
out consideration destroyed his own people if they remained in their sins. 
The preaching of this was thought to be characteristic of the prophets. 
They brought a message where God was in the center and where man 
was of small account. 

The relationship between God and man may, however, be seen also 
from another point of view. We must see it, without prejudice, in its 
ancient Near Eastern context. Then the differences and similarities in 
the prophets’ point of view and those of their surroundings will be 
clearer — and not quite the same as they look from a modern standpoint. 

In ancient Near Eastern religions the gods were always in the center. 
They were considered the real rulers who could act completely inde- 
pendently, regardless of mankind. This can be seen in the ancient myths, 
where this stage of religion is clearly depicted. If the gods wanted to 
destroy mankind they did so. It could happen without any reason being 
given. Utnapishtim tells to Gilgamesh that ‘‘their heart prompted the 
great gods [to] bring a deluge.’”’? When Utnapishtim prepared sacrifices 
after the end of the deluge the great goddess Ishtar refused to invite 
Enlil “‘because without reflection he brought on the deluge, and con- 
signed my people to destruction.’”’3 Ea reproached Enlil in the same way. 
In doing so he made some reflections which are highly interesting: ‘On 
the sinner lay his sin; on the transgressor lay his transgression!”’ (X1I:180) 
Ea felt it appropriate that Enlil should have punished man, “‘lest he get 
too wild”; but not too severely, ‘lest he perish.’ (XI:181) He also 
described several kinds of individual punishment, such as lions, wolves, 
famine, pest. (XI:182-185). 

Lack of space prevents the discussion of these passages in detail. In 
the words of Ea two things have to be stressed. First it is clear that 
Ea supposes that Enlil had some reason for sending the deluge. Sin and 
transgression on the part of man was involved and Enlil’s action was 
therefore intended as punishment. Secondly, Ea advocates individual 


2 Translation of Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic, 2nd ed., 1940, p. 80. Cf. YOS, Re- 
searches. V:3, p. 73. (Table XI:14.) 

3 X1:162, 166 ff., Heidel, p. 87. 

4 Ibid., p. 88, note 202. 
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punishment, a principle which seems to find strong support at this early 
time. Usually it was in the background. Collective responsibility and 
retribution upon the whole society, collectively seen, were the usual 
lines along which the relationship between God and man was depicted. 
So it is also in Amos, where the whole people is going to be punished, 
91. The individualistic point of view is clearly found in Ezek 181 £., 
but the idea of a remnant which will be saved, in Isaiah, points in the 
same direction. Here is no question of age, as can be seen from the 
Gilgamesh epic; it is a question of stress. Amos accepts the ancient idea 
of collective responsibility, probably because he is of the opinion that 
sin has permeated the whole of society. 

In the Atrahasis Epic we are told about some plagues which Enlil sent. 
Two of the fragments, No. I and II, come from Babylonia and are dated 
in the time of Ammizaduqa, of the first Babylonian dynasty.’ It is 
told that Enlil was disturbed by the noisy gatherings of the people and 
wanted to put an end to them (I:1:4 ff.). ‘“‘“Great has become the noise 
of mankind; with their tumult they make sleep impossible.” (I:1:7 f.)® 
Mankind has irritated the great god; that is sufficient reason for its 
destruction. 

The ancient Near Eastern gods did not hesitate to destroy their own 
people. That idea is no invention of the Hebrew prophets, as is some- 
times popularly believed. The example of Enlil has been mentioned 
above. It may be objected that this is not quite parallel with what is 
found in the preaching of the prophets and it has its proper parallel in 
Gen 6-8, the story of the flood. Undoubtedly this is true. The reason 
there given by Yahweh for bringing the flood comes very near to that 
given by Enlil in the Atrahasis Epic: “And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually.” (65) It is, however, something 
more than the likeness which impresses the reader here, viz. the decisive 
turn the thought has taken toward a more ethical point of view. It is 
not only that the sleep of the god has been disturbed, but the character 
of man is bad. Mankind had turned away from God and was acting 
in a way that was contrary to ancient ethical standards. At the same 
time, however, this breach is described in a mythical way which con- 
nects it with the ideas found in the Enlil stories. 

Parallels are published which come very near to the idea of God as 
destroyer found in the preaching of the prophets. The flood stories show 
that the idea is very old. This is also confirmed in a letter written in 
Sumerian by Ibbisin, the last king of the 3rd dynasty of Ur.? The 


5 Ibid., pp. 106 ff. 6 Ibid., p. 107. 
1 This letter from about 2000 B. C. is published in transcription and with a new 
translation by A. Falkenstein, ZA, XLIX, 1949, pp. 59-79. 
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letter is addressed to Puzurnumushda, prince of Kazallu, who did not 
help him when Ishbi’erra, ‘‘the man from Mari,” intended to attack. 
In spite of his troubled position Ibbisin felt sure that Enlil, his helper, 
would come to his assistance and call the MAR.TU and the Elamites 
down from the mountairs. They would drive Ishbi’erra back and take 
him prisoner. Sumer would thus regain its former power and win new 
respect among foreign nations (Lines 35-37.). Enlil is the supreme god 
of the country and Ibbisin has a firm hope that he will be willing and 
able to help his own country and his own people. But that does not 
mean that Ibbisin expects him to do only good for his people. It is not 
the god of the foreign intruder who is stronger than Enlil. On the 
contrary: it is Enlil himself who has been at work. He let disaster come 
upon Sumer. It was no whim of his; it was in the council of gods he had 
resolved to throw down Sumer (line 20.) Ibbisin does not speculate over 
the reason for this; he tells only what are in his eyes the facts. “The 
father,’’ Enlil, has spoken secret words and has given Ur and Sumer into 
the hands of Ishbi’erra (21 ff.). Sumer should be measured out to the 
enemy king, whom Enlil had made the new shepherd of the country 
(24 & 17). 

Amos told that he was taken by Yahweh from his flock and ordered 

to prophesy (7 15 #.). The message was a hard one: Israel should surely 
go into captivity and the land ‘“‘be divided by line’ (771, 17). The 
parallels between Yahweh’s way of acting and that of Enlil here are 
obvious. So are also the differences. In the case of Enlil the god is 
irritated by the conduct of man. It is Enlil personally who has been 
disturbed and who wants to put an end to the tumult of mankind. Not 
so in the case of Yahweh. He was willing to show mercy if his people 
were willing to act according to his will, 4 6-12, 7 1-9. He had given them 
warning several times, through different means, in order to make them 
stop and think, but in vain, 4 6-12. ; 
‘How then had the people broken away from Yahweh, their god? 
The prophets leave no room for doubt in that question. We have here 
chosen Amos as an example, but the other prophets have the same point 
of view. It is always dangerous to generalize, but the chief points in the 
preaching of the prophets may be summed up in a few words: Yahweh’s 
doom had to come because the people had turned away from their god. 
They preferred Ba‘al and the fertility gods and practiced a foreign cult. 
Closely connected with this apostasy was the people’s rejection of ancient 
moral standards. 

It is the last point which is stressed in the preaching of Amos. He 
measures the conduct of the people by the ancient moral standards and 
shows that a great change has taken place. Because the ethical standards 
are seen as the demands of Yahweh the break with them can only be 
seen as a break with Yahweh. Therefore the doom had to come. But 
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the doom would also fall upon other peoples than Israel: the Aramaeans, 
the Philistines, the Phoenicians, the Edomites, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, 1 3—2 3. These peoples could not be reproached for having 
left Yahweh. They were condemned first and foremost because they 
had deprived Israel of parts of its country. But they had also violated 
certain ethical standards, and Amos gives the reason for Yahweh’s 
judgment in each case. Amos saw Yahweh as the god not only of Israel, 
but of all nations, 9 7. Therefore the ethical demands of Yahweh were 
valid also for other peoples than Israel. 

When Yahweh through Amos threatened to destroy several foreign 
peoples because they were not up to the moral standards required by 
him, this must necessarily mean that these peoples were supposed to 
know the standards in question. Amos has not given his opinion on this 
point. For him ethics originated in Yahweh, and when Yahweh was the 
god of the whole world its peoples would also as a corollary know his 
laws and demands. But Amos certainly knew that the peoples men- 
tioned by him had their own gods and did not at all obey Yahweh or 
worship him. The conclusion is then forced upon us that Amos — con- 
sciously or instinctively — may have held some ethical standards as 
being self-evident and existing independently. 

This is consistent with the stress Amos lays upon moral conduct, 
right and righteousness (24-8, 398., 414, 57. 19 f., 618., 
844.). Man’s moral conduct is decisive for his fate. If he is not up 
to the moral standards fixed by God, the result can only be disaster. 
So far, then, man is ‘‘master of his fate.’’ The Israelites were given their 
chance, but they did not use it, 5 14 f., 4 6-12. They might have changed 
the course of events, but they were not willing. They preferred to keep 
their sins and thus called the doom upon themselves. 

But in this they not only determined their own fate but also de- 
termined the acts of Yahweh. It is a highly interesting point that Amos, 
who stresses so strongly the majesty and power of Yahweh, has actually 
at the same time stressed the importance of man and his moral conduct. 
While the gods of the ancient Near Eastern myths acted according to 
their impulses and according to what was convenient for themselves, the 
acts of Yahweh were limited and determined by his relationship with 
Israel. In the way the prophets put the relationship between Yahweh 
and his people the importance of man was considerably enhanced. 

That is not the only point where the preaching of the prophets of 
God as a destroyer differs from the usual point of view in the ancient 
Near East. As has already been mentioned the prophets always give 
the reason for Yahweh’s judgment. That is, however, a trait which 
may have its parallels in other Near Eastern religions, where destruction 
could also be considered as punishment for sins (cf. Gilgamesh XI:179 ff.). 

What is most characteristic for the prophets is that their point of 
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view is a pre-view. They foretell the coming catastrophe, the destruction 
of their people, as a punishment for sins committed in their own times. 
In the Lamentation over the destruction of Ur® we find a religious inter- 
pretation of the catastrophe which took place in Ur when the city was 
destroyed. Here it is said that Anu and Enlil ordered the destruction 
of Ur (lines 160 ff.).9 It is the same idea found in the letter of Ibbisin. 
In both these cases (as also in others) there is an interpretation of what 
had already happened, a catastrophe that could not otherwise be ex- 
plained. The Hebrew prophets foretold the disaster before it happened 
and gave the reason why it had to happen. This reveals a deeper religious 
insight and an idea of a connection between moral conduct and divine 
reaction that could not be closer. 


8 Ed. and transl. by Samuel N. Kramer, AS, XII, 1940. 
* AS XII, 1940, p. 32 f. 
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A HEBREW FRAGMENT OF JUBILEES 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Y attention has recently been called, by my old friend Professor 
Enno Littmann, to a Hebrew fragment of the book of Jubilees, 
published by Professor E. L. Sukenik in his mn2 mw, II (Bialik Foun- 
dation, Jerusalem, 1950), page 53. I have not seen the volume, and I 
copy Littmann’s transcription. The fragment contains a portion of 
chapter 27 19-21, as follows: 


yon 
pon n[p 


This Hebrew corresponds to the portions here italicized in Charles’s 
English translation (The Book of Jubilees, 1902) as follows: 

“And Jacob went from the Well of the Oath to go to Haran on the 
first year of the second week in the forty-fourth jubilee, and he came to 
Luz on the mountains, that is, Bethel, on the new moon of the fifth month 
of this week, and he came to the place at even and turned from the way to 
the west of the road that night; and he slept there; for the sun had set. 
And he took one of the stones of that place and laid it (at his head) under 
the tree, and he was journeying alone, and he slept. And he dreamt that 
night, and behold,” etc. 

This is good Hebrew, and it will hardly be doubted that the fragment 
once formed part of a complete Hebrew text of the book. This is especi- 
ally interesting because of recent discussion of the question of the 
original language of Jubilees, and the decision in favor of Aramaic. See 
Pfeiffer’s History of New Testament Times, p. 70, and the Journ. Am. 
Or. Society, Vol. 70, p. 116 second col., bottom. 

Littmann suggested in his letter that the book from which this 
fragment has survived may have been a Hebrew rendering from Aramaic. 
I have no doubt that eventually there will be agreement as to this, for 
the reasons which here follow. 

We are gradually learning that the practice of translating from 
Hebrew into Aramaic, and from Aramaic into Hebrew, was more common 
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than we had supposed. Extant examples are of course very rare, because 
of the destruction of the extra-canonical literature existing in either 
language at the end of the first century. It is only by good fortune that 
any specimens survived. 

It is well known that the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs existed 
in both Hebrew and Aramaic. See the English translation of the Aramaic 
fragments which are preserved in the Bodleian Library and in Cambridge, 
in Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 11, 364-367. The Greek 
version of the book, however, was made from a Hebrew text, as certain 
mistranslations show, and this fact should be decisive for Hebrew as the 
original language of the book. 

The Wisdom of Sirach was composed in Hebrew, as we know. Con- 
siderable portions are extant in Aramaic, and it may be that the whole 
book was thus translated, though we have no evidence that this was the 
case. 
The original language of First Maccabees was Hebrew, as the Greek 
version shows; so the students of the book have agreed. The Church 
Father Origen of Alexandria found in the third century an Aramaic 
version of the book, entitled Book of the Hasmonean House, ma 15D 
*xnown, as Gustaf Dalman acutely interpreted the slightly corrupt Greek 
version of the name. This may or may not have been strictly a transla- 
tion. 

The story of Esther was originally written in Aramaic; see ‘The 
Older Book of Esther” in the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 37, pp. 
1-40, and especially pp. 34-38, where it is shown in detail that our 
Hebrew book of Esther is a literal translation from the Aramaic. 

Many scholars believe that the first chapter of Daniel was originally 
Aramaic, and that the present Hebrew chapter shows marks of transla- 
tion. There are also those — perhaps not a few — who postulate Aramaic 
as the original language of chapters 8-12. 

The theory that our Hebrew Qoheleth is a translation has recently 
attracted much attention, and with good reason. Those who oppose the 
theory do not assail it as intrinsically improbable, but deal merely with 
the question of fact. 

The book of Judith was written in Hebrew; at least, our excellent 
Greek version renders this language, as has long been known. When 
Jerome in the fourth century made his Latin version of the book, he 
translated “from the Chaldee,”’ as he informs us. This has been doubted, 
but the investigation of Dr. E. E. Voigt, The Latin Versions of Judith 
(Leipzig, Drugulin, 1925), pp. 46-54, confirms the sage’s word. This 
“Chaldee’’ (Aramaic) was derived from a Greek text, however. The 
Hebrew had perished, but certain Semites were bound to read the story 
in their own native language. The proceeding in the case of this book 
must have had many other examples. 
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Translation from Aramaic to Hebrew, and vice versa, was an extremely 
easy matter. The two literary languages, both “‘living,’’ were so closely 
alike in structure, vocabulary, and idiom that a task could be accom- 
plished in a few hours, for which in our time days would be required. 
The man or the group could possess this or that document in whichever 
of the two languages were preferred, with slight effort or at slight expense. 

In the case of Jubilees we now have another very welcome example 
of inter-Semitic translation. Theoretically, the question of the original 
language of the book is now open; in fact, however, the decision must be 
given to the Aramaic, mainly for the reason already made plain, that it 
was from this language that the Greek version of the book was made. 

It is also to be borne in mind that such groups as the Damascus sect 
and the authors of the recently discovered Manual of Discipline (one of 
the ‘‘Dead-Sea Scrolls’’) would be certain to require that all their sacred 
books should be read and quoted in ‘‘the holy tongue.”” The Damascus 
sectaries included Jubilees in their holy scriptures; see Schechter’s Docu- 
ments of Jewish Seclaries, Vol. 1, p. XV; and on p. 16, lines 3 f., the title 
of the Hebrew Jubilees is given, mpbno This Hebrew 
version was presumably made from the Aramaic; and from such a trans- 
lation — for more than one may have been made — the present geniza- 
fragment is a survival. 
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THE ELUSIVE CAUSAL EIS 


RALPH MARCUS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N his second article on “causal” eist Professor J. R. Mantey has 
courteously admitted that there was merit in my criticisms? of at 
least some of the translations of supposed examples of this construction 
offered by him in his first articles He maintains, however, that “plau- 
sible’ examples of causal eis in non-biblical Greek can be found. Since 
I know that Prof. Mantey is just as anxious as I am to establish the 
existence or non-existence of this construction on a scientific basis, 1 am 
confident that he will welcome further scrutiny of his material. Let us 
therefore take his second batch of examples one by one. 

The first example, from Polybius 1.87.4, is not a new one but was 
cited in his first article and overlooked by me. The reason for my over- 
looking it was probably that it is exactly the same construction as three 
others earlier cited from Polybius and shown to have been wrongly con- 
strued by Prof. Mantey. His translation reads in part, “and to force 
them, because of* the circumstances, eis Ta mapévTa, to be reconciled.” 
Unfortunately Prof. Mantey has neglected to cite all of the relevant 
phrase in Greek, which reads BAéWavras eis Ta wapdvra. Here the 
eis is dependent upon BAéParras (as in the three other examples from 
Polybius noted in my first article) and indicates (figurative) place to 
which. There is no shadow of a causal eis here. 

The second example, from Pap. Oxy. iv.787, contains the phrase 
els THY éunv Katadoynv, which Prof. Mantey translates, “‘on (= because 
of) my recommendation.” This translation is unexceptional but it hardly 
establishes eis as causal. The phrase meant originally ‘‘(set down) to 
one’s account” and only secondarily came to mean ‘“‘on one’s recommen- 
dation.’’ Suppose an English grammarian were to argue that since ‘‘on 
his initiative’? means the same thing as “because of his initiative’, the 
preposition ‘‘on’’ is causal. Would that be regarded as good linguistic 
description? 


t JBL LXX (1951), 309-311. 

2 Id., 129-130. 

3 Id., 45-48. 

4 All the italicised words in the translations are in Prof. Mantey’s italics. 
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The third and fourth examples are almost identical, one being taken 
from Lucian’s Dead Come to Life 12, the other from Essays in Portraiture 
Defended 23. Both passages speak of a woman who is praised for her 
beauty, eis and émauvetv ...eis 7d In 
these cases, to be sure, the beauty is a cause for praise, but that does not 
make the eis a causal eis. Suppose, again, that an English grammarian 
were to argue that since such an expression as “‘commendable in spirit’’ or 
“laudable in attitude’ is equivalent to “commendable because of spirit” 
or “laudable because of attitude,’”’ the English preposition ‘‘in’’ is causal. 
That would hardly be considered good linguistic description. Similarly 
it is not good linguistic description to say of eis after évauvety that it is 
causal when it is primarily an indication of respect in which. 

The next example is from Dionysius Hal. I1.72.3, reading in part 
els QvayKnv Kataoravtes, which Prof. Mantey renders, “being con- 
strained by (=on account of) necessity.’’ But the causality comes only 
from the free English translation. The Greek says clearly “‘being reduced 
to need’. The eis therefore indicates (figurative) place to which. 

Although my interest throughout this discussion has been chiefly 
in non-biblical Greek, it may be worthwhile to comment on one example 
cited by Prof. Mantey from the LXX, Gen 4 23, avépa améxrewva eis 
éuol kai veavioxov eis uwrAwra éuoil, and translated by him 
as ‘I killed a man for wounding me, and a young man for striking me.” 
I’m afraid that Prof. Mantey’s translation of the Greek is less accurate 
than the LXX translation of the Hebrew. The Greek says literally, 
“T killed a man to a wound for me, and a young man to a bruise for me’”’. 
The LXX has simply given a mechanical rendering of the Hebrew prepo- 
sition J‘, the meaning of which in this brief and obscure fragment of 
poetry is uncertain to us and was probably uncertain to the translator. 
Whether the LXX translator meant this eis to be taken as causal no 
one, I think, can say. 

Whether eis is used causally in Acts 238s, BamricOqnTw exacTos 
buav...eis &veow auapTi@v buav, I have not sought to deter- 
mine. But I think it is clear that Prof. Mantey has been so intent upon 
showing that his interpretation of eis in this and other NT passages 
is supported by examples of causal eis in non-biblical Greek that he has 
(unwittingly) misconstrued the non-biblical passages. He has also, 
I think, confused cause with purpose. It is quite possible that els is 
used causally in these NT passages but the examples of causal eis 
cited from non-biblical Greek contribute absolutely nothing to making 
this possibility a probability. If, therefore, Prof. Mantey is right in his 
interpretation of various NT passages on baptism and repentance and 
the remission of sins, he is right for reasons that are non-linguistic. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Diatessaron persiano: 1. Introduzione, I1. Testo e traduzione (Biblica et orientalia —N. 
14), by Giuseppe Messina, S. J. Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1951. Pp. cxiv+ 
389. 2 plates. L. it. 8400 ($14.00). 


Father Messina, the author of seven previously published volumes, most of which 
deal with Persian antiquities and Zoroastrianism, has here provided an admirable 
edition and Italian translation of a medieval Persian Harmony of the Gospels. The 
Harmony is contained in a sixteenth century manuscript in the Laurentian Library 
of Florence (ms. XVII [81]), which, according to a colophon, was copied by a Syrian 
Jacobite priest, Ibrahim ben Shammas ‘Abdullah of Hisn Kaif on the Tigris River, 
from a parent manuscript dating from the thirteenth century. This earlier Persian 
Diatessaron appears to have been translated (not always quite accurately) from a 
Syriac base by a Jacobite layman of Tabriz who calls himself Iwannis ‘Izz al-Din, 
that is, “John, Glory of the Religion.” Although Iwannis undoubtedly wished the 
reader to believe that he had himself composed the Harmony de novo, Messina finds 
reasons (pp. xxi ff.) to believe that in preparing the Persian work he utilized two 
slightly divergent Harmonies already existing in Syriac. 

In external form and sequence the Persian Harmony obviously differs from the 
arrangement of what is known of Tatian’s Diatessaron. The former is divided into 
four main divisions containing respectively 71, 61, 60, and 58 paragraphs. These are 
a cento of passages from the Gospels which frequently stand in a different sequence 
from that of Tatian’s Diatessaron. Furthermore, at quite irregular and infrequent 
intervals the Persian Harmonist has interspersed comments, sometimes of a column 
or more in length, on the passage of Scripture immediately preceding. 

On the other hand, although the framework of the Persian Harmony owes nothing 
to Tatian, the text of the four Gospels presented in the Harmony contains many un- 
doubted Tatianic readings. An Appendix (pp. xcvii-cxi), prepared by the late Anton 
Baumstark, exhibits over two hundred readings in the first main section of the Harmony 
which are supported by various Tatianic witnesses. 

In several other particulars besides the sequence of material and presence of 
comments this Harmony differs from what is generally understood to be Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron. Which of these features are actually Tatianic (for which there had previously 
been no explicit evidence) and which were introduced into an ancestor of the Persian 
Harmony at a date later than Tatian will be variously estimated. One of the most 
remarkable of these characteristics of the Laurentian manuscript is the presence of 
nearly a score of passages which betray knowledge of the Protoevangelium of James. 
Thus, to cite only one, the Persian text at I,3 presents Luke 1 44 with a remarkable 
addition. Elizabeth addresses Mary as follows (in Messina’s translation): “Divenne 
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molto esultante questo bambino che é nel mio seno, ed adord quel bambino che é nel 
tuo seno.” The italicized matter is paralleled in the Protoevangelium, particularly in 
its Syriac and Ethiopic versions. Messina also sets forth an extended list of stylistic 
peculiarities and tendential modifications which prove at least that the hand which 
formed this Harmony was characteristically Hebraic. Several of the more salient 
features include numerous examples of the addition of words and phrases to the text 
of the Gospels, producing thereby instances of typical Hebraic parallelism; the presence 
of many Semitisms which reflect Hebrew syntax (such as the use of a noun indicating 
action which is identical or analogous to the action expressed in the verb; the co- 
ordination of final, concessive, explicative, adversative, and circumstantial clauses hy 
“and’’); the altering of quotations from the OT so as to conform them more exactly 
to the Hebrew text; and a certain rabbinical familiarity with targumic traditions. In 
addition to these there also occur many of the traits which have been generally recog- 
nized to be Tatianic, such as an encratitic lack of sympathy for matrimony and normal 
family life, and an antipathy against wine. Several other minor modifications of 
text display a tendency to eliminate phrases which refer to “king” or ‘‘kingdom,” 
particularly where these represent Jesus as the heir to the throne of David. 

From this evidence Messina concludes that in addition to the four canonical 
Gospels the author of the Syriac Harmony underlying the Persian translation utilized 
also the Protoevangelium of James and another Gospel written in Hebrew (pp. li and 
Ixxxiv). He is inclined to identify the latter with the Hebraicum evangelicum to which 
Eusebius and Jerome refer. This, however, is not to be confused with the Evangelium 
iuxta Hebraeos, which Jerome describes as ‘‘chaldaico quidem syroque sermone, sed 
hebraicis literis scriptum” and which Baumstark thought was a fifth source of the 
Diatessaron (Biblica, XVI [1935], 257-299). 

Another complicating factor is involved in the fact that the Persian Harmony 
exhibits numerous readings which are present also in the Bodleian manuscript that 
Walton used for the Persian text of the Gospels in his Polyglot Bible. Some of these 
are the result of interpretative effort, as Luke 136 4} ovy’yevis cou] tua zia materna; 
some of them involve amplification, as Luke 4 26 Daperra THs Didwvias] cittd di Tiro 
e Sidone; and some are the result of simple inattention, as Jn 1 1 kal Ocds qv 6 Adyos]) 
e Dio 2 il Verbo. Since Messina is unable to find any Greek or Syriac evidence for 
most of these readings, he correctly concludes that the Harmony and the Bodleian 
manuscript go back to a common origin. Yet because of still more numerous differences 
between the two, it is impossible to postulate direct dependence of one upon the other. 
Messina indicates that he has a student at work on the problem of relationship. Of 
this much, however, is Messina certain, that the Bodleian manuscript deserves far _ 
more attention from New Testament textual critics than it has thus far received. 

With regard to the date of the composition of the underlying Syriac Harmony, 
Messina argues in various parts of his introductory chapters for a relatively early 
date. First, the numerous agreements with the Old Syriac text and the frequent diver- 
gencies from the Peshitta text leave no doubt in his mind that the Harmony ‘was 
composed at a time in which the translation of the Peshitta either did not yet exist 
or at any rate was not completely dominant”’ (p. xxviii). Second, the presence of non- 
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canonical material ‘“‘proves that the work was composed when the canon of the New 
Testament had not yet been universally recognized”’ (p. Ixxxi). Third, Messina in- 
clines, in fact, to attribute to Tatian himself the composition of this Harmony. “We 
know,” he writes, ‘‘various sides of Tatian’s mentality, and we have found in the 
Persian Diatessaron readings undoubtedly conformed to his thought. But we do not 
have even the slightest hint that Tatian had a rabbinical mentality; on the contrary, 
all that is known of him excludes this. Consequently, the Hebraizing and rabbinical 
coloring present in our document did not come from Tatian himself, but was derived 
from the source which he used, other than the four Gospels” (pp. Ixxxii ff.). 

For the reviewer these arguments for an early date of the underlying Syriac Har- 
mony are quite inconclusive. If the Harmony is to be proved to be ancient, the proof 
must rest on grounds other than those which Messina has adduced. Against the first 
mentioned argument, evidence is now coming to light that, contrary to Burkitt’s 
obiter dicta, accepted by almost all subsequent scholars, the Peshitta did not imme- 
diately supplant all Old Syriac readings. Arthur Védébus, for example, whatever may 
be thought of some of his more extravagant statements, has unearthed a large amount 
of evidence which shows that non-Peshitta (Véébus would say, Old Syriac) readings 
were plentiful down to the thirteenth century.t Even within the general orbit of Persian 
Christianity, Curt Peters found in a Sogdian Gospel lectionary of the tenth century 
evidence of significant variations from the current Peshitta text. In the light of these 
pieces of research, Messina’s first argument for an early date loses much of its cogency. 

Messina’s second argument for an early date, based on the degree of freedom 
which the Harmonist allowed himself in using non-canonical material, also takes on a 
quite different character in the face of the ample evidence from the Middle Ages that 
authors of a somewhat similar type of literature, namely devotional lives of Christ, 
were not in the least inhibited by ‘‘a universally recognized canon of the New Testa- 
ment” from introducing into their works many incidents not contained in the NT? 
Furthermore, an added difficulty standing in the way of dating the composition of the 
Harmony as early as Messina desiderates is the lack of proof and, indeed, the unlikeli- 
hood that all of the readings present in the Syriac and Ethiopic versions of the Proto- 
evangelium (but not in Greek) which were adopted by the Harmonist were current 
at the end of the second century. 

Finally, two considerations weigh heavily in the reviewer’s mind against Messina’s 
somewhat diffident proposal (p. Ixxxiv) to regard Tatian himself as the author of the 
Harmony. In the first place, not only is the order of material in the other Harmonies 
which have been generally attributed to Tatian quite different from the framework 


*See his Neue Ergebnisse in der Erforschung der Geschichte des Evangelientextes in 
Syrischen (Contributions of Baltic University, No. 65; Pinneberg, 1948); his two studies 
reviewed by the present writer in JBL, LXIX (1950), 74-78; and his article, ‘‘Neu- 
entdecktes Material zur Vetus Syra,” Theologisches Zeitschrift, VII (1951), 30-38. 

2 Curt Peters, ‘‘Der Text der soghdischen Evangelienbruchstiicke und das Problem 
der Pe&itta,’’ Oriens Christianus, 3te Serie, XI (1936), 153-162. 

3 See, e. g., Sister Mary Immaculate Bodenstedt, The Vita Christi of Ludolphus 
the Carthusian (Washington, 1944), 47-49. 
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of the Persian Harmony, but also one must then suppose that all or almost all of the 
non-canonical material had been expurgated from all the other forms of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. In the second place, the difficulty which Messina rightly feels with regard 
to Tatian’s dislike of the Jewish antecedents of Christianity would almost certainly 
have prevented him from choosing as one of his sources so Hebraistic and rabbinic a 
document as is necessarily postulated in the ancestry of this Harmony. 

In conclusion it should be observed that the present edition, excellent though it 
is, unfortunately does not render obsolete Messina’s preliminary publication, Notizia 
su un diatessaron persiano tradotto dal siriaco (Rome, 1943). For a fuller discussion of 
certain stylistic features (e. g., conflate readings) and evidence bearing on the history 
of the Persian manuscript and its translator, including the complete text and transla- 
tion of one of the chief colophons, the student must refer to the earlier volume. Another 
cause for regret is that, although Messina indicates the location and length of the 
sporadic comments interspersed in the Harmony, yet in the interests of saving space 
he neither transcribes nor translates any of them. One cannot but wonder whether 
these comments might reveal or corroborate some characteristic of the Harmonist. 
To learn even a modicum as to his methods of exegesis would have contributed directly 
to a fuller understanding of his background and mental processes. 

Although Messina modestly recognizes that he has not resolved all the problems 
raised by this interesting document (p. Ixxxiii), New Testament scholarship is greatly 
indebted to him for what must have involved years of painstaking and diligent labor 
on a document which will both stimulate and enrich current Diatessaron- Forschung. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. VII. Edited by Nolan B. Harmon, George A. Buttrick, 
Walter Russell Bowie, Paul Scherer, John Knox, and Samuel Terrien. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. Pp. 917+xxiv. $8.75. 


The appearance of this first volume in the twelve-volumes eries entitled The Inter- 
preter’s Bible is an event of first importance in the field of Biblical studies and Biblical 
preaching. Commentaries on single books or portions of the Bible have appeared 
from time to time, but there has been no full-scale commentary on the whole Bible for 
the English reader in half a century. Meanwhile the development of Biblical studies 
has been marked by important textual and archaeological discoveries, and the detailed 
analysis of the Biblical materials has been enriched by new knowledge of the ancient 
' literature, languages, and religions. The purpose of this new series is twofold: to 
make available to the English reader the most assured results of the critical study of 
the Bible, and to bridge the gap between exegetical studies and the practical exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. The present-day interest in Biblical preaching calls for the 
most honest exegesis and faithful exposition, and thus has prepared a large place for 
just such a series as The Interpreter’s Bible. 

Students of the Bible should be aware of the immensity of this undertaking. When 
the twelve volumes are completed, the series will represent thirteen years of work 
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and will contain the contributions of 125 different writers, selected for competence in 
their special fields and for interest in the ongoing work of the Church. At the top of 
each page the text of the AV and RSV is printed in parallel columns. The middle 
section of the page contains the exegetical commentary, and the lower part of the 
page is given to the exposition of the passage printed at the top. This first volume 
also includes valuable general articles of introduction to the whole New Testament. 
Each book of the Bible is prefaced by an introduction by the same author who 
prepared the exegetical notes of that book. 

This first volume calls for special attention because of the fourteen general articles 
on the NT in addition to the introduction, commentary, and exposition for Matt and 
Mark. Each writer has been allowed freedom to set forth his own considered views, 
and for that reason this single book is really a library of Gospel and NT studies. There 
are, of course, large areas of agreement among these authors as they build on the results 
of recent scholarship. But the close reader will be fascinated to see the variety of 
opinion even on vital subjects. It is legitimate to raise the question as to how these 
varying and sometimes contradictory views on such subjects as the recognition of 
Jesus as Messiah or as Son of God will affect the more casual reader and the lay teacher. 
The reader who expects to find here ready-made solutions in a unified pattern is bound 
for disappointment. 

The first article by R. H. Strachan on ‘The Gospel in the New Testament”’ is a 
careful summation of the broad field of NT thought. Strachan’s style is sometimes 
difficult and discursive, but what he presents is rich with understanding of the Christian 
message. He finds that the Resurrection of Christ is the great river that flows through 
these writings. But to approach the Resurrection from the record of the appearances 
and the empty tomb is to make a false start and to miss the true religious meaning 
of this central fact. ‘‘The existence of the church and the dynamic power of the gospel 
are the real proofs of the Resurrection” (p. 21). It is also interesting to note that 
Strachan finds that the message of Jesus to the Church was not couched in terms 
of Jewish apocalyptic and that the thinking of the apostles was not controlled or 
dominated by an expectation of the speedy coming of Christ. 

H. J. Cadbury’s article, ‘‘The New Testament and Early Christian Literature,” 
summarizes the material under the categories of literary form and not by chronological 
order. Incidentally we note that he gives no specific date for the Didache beyond the 
limits of the second or third century. 

Surveying ‘The Language of the New Testament,” Bruce M. Metzger describes 
the special style of the several writers and points out recent studies of particular words 
such as mapovucia, éxxAnota, peravoua. 

Form Criticism and Source Criticism of the Gospels are covered in the article, 
“The Growth of the Gospels,” by Alfred M. Perry. Backgrourd materials bearing on 
the Hellenistic world and the Palestinian world are well presented in the articles by 
S. Vernon McCasland and Morton S. Enslin. In McCasland’s summary some students 
will question such statements as the following: “Judaism is in some respects a good 
example of Hellenistic religion” (p. 94); ‘The genius of Christianity is its universality 
and its sole concern is the redemption of individual men’ (p. 99). In describing NT 
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times in Palestine, Enslin finds that the picture of Judea being oppressed by the pro- 
curators has been greatly overdrawn, that Pilate was not such a bad procurator after all. 

Vincent Taylor bases his sketch, ‘‘The Life and Ministry of Jesus,’’ on Streeter’s 
four-document hypothesis of the Synoptic Gospels and on Goguel’s theory of a longer 
Judean ministry as reflected in the Fourth Gospel. He finds that Jesus was never 
happy with the term Messiah, that Jesus used the term Son of Man first in a com- 
munal sense and later in a personal sense and in terms of suffering and glory. (He 
rejects Wrede’s idea of the messianic secret.) The popularity of Jesus’ Galilean ministry 
was not accompanied by repentance on the part of the people, and Jesus regarded his 
proclamation of the Kingdom as a failure there. Jesus withdrew to complete his 
ministry in Judea. He came to think of his death as ratifying a new covenant relation 
between God and man. ; 

The teaching of Jesus is treated in three essays: ‘‘The Proclamation of the King- 
dom,” by Clarence T. Craig; ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,” by Amos N. Wilder; and 
“The Parables,’ by Walter Russell Bowie. The history of the early Church is treated 
in four essays: ‘‘The Beginnings,” by E. F. Scott; ‘‘The Life of Paul,’ by W. H. P. 
Hatch; ‘‘Paul the Apostle,’ by Paul S. Minear; and ‘“‘The Post-Apostolic Age,” by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. It is strange that there is no essay on the Gentile Church. 
E. F. Scott pays tribute to the contribution of the Palestinian Church, but the place 
and importance of the Gentile Church receive only indirect attention. 

Minear’s picture of Paul is vigorous and fully sympathetic. He finds that “‘the 
basic vocation of Paul, a call that he shares with every Christian, was to live as a slave 
of Jesus Christ.” But Minear goes on to say, ‘‘The slave of Christ actually lives as a 
free son of God, born anew through God's grace”’ (p. 209). 

Sherman E. Johnson’s handling of the introduction and exegesis of the Gospel of 
Matthew shows careful scholarship and wide reading, especially in the current litera- 
ture. He finds evidence for more than three sources, Mark, Q, and M. He thinks 
that Matthew himself may have collected the Q material. He dates the composition 
of the Gospel near A. D. 100 in Syria. At a number of points Johnson follows Bacon’s 
division of Matt into five books, but he reminds us that basically Matt follows Mark 
in laying out his Gospel. 

In the exegesis of the text of Matt Johnson treats the problems with fairness and 
utmost candor. He states the problems honestly and does not dodge the critical diffi- 
culties. In his efforts to present the various positions of earlier commentators Johnson 
does not always make clear his own conclusions, and the lay reader may be left in 
some confusion. Cf. 11 12-13. Yet the author can state his conclusions clearly and 
concisely, as in his treatment of 16 5-12 or 22 15-22. 

The treatment of Jesus’ messianic vocation in Matt shows considered judgment. 
Jesus himself did not try to find a name or a title for himself and his work. In fact 
Jesus rejected the title of Messiah at Caesarea Philippi: ‘“‘He was conscious of a unique 
vocation, so great and transcendent that none of the religious terms then in use was 
capable of expressing it.” “He was far more concerned to do the will of God and to 
lead men to God than to be praised and worshiped”’ (p. 448). ‘‘... there is no tradi- 
tion that Jesus clearly identified himself with the heavenly Son of man’”’ (p. 588). 

The exegetical notes are sprinkled with parallels from Jewish and Greek sources. 
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Commentators in general are given to this practice. It is not always recognized that 
many of these rabbinical citations appear in writings later than the NT; and then 
again these rabbinical references may lead us astray from the true sense of the passage, 
as, for example, in 71#., where the eschatological judgment is most probably in- 
dicated. (See also in connection with 1417, where Leviathan is cited!) This reviewer 
would also raise a question as to the force of quotations from Plato and other Greek 
authors where the bridge of historical or literary connection is not established. 

No particular use is made of the Aramaic background of Gospel teaching. Aramaic 
would have solved some problems in these exegetical notes, as in 24 51 (“shall cut him 
asunder’’). 

The editors did not insist on exact coordination between the views of exegete and 
expositor. In general the exposition of Matt by George A. Buttrick follows the line 
of the exegesis, as, for example, in the difficult passage 5 17-20. But in treating the 
beatitude, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” he deviates considerably. The exposition 
of the beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn,” calls forth three different lines of 
thought where the beatitude itself has a single meaning! This connection with the 
original meaning of the passage is of course the one positive control in this area of 
exposition. The general scope of the Gospel also provides a broad and more remote 
control. Beyond that, there is the widest range of literary and historical reference, 
and Buttrick’s exposition bears evidence of his rich ministry in preaching the Gospel. 
His earlier studies on the parables and on prayer have greatly enriched these sections 
of the exposition. 

The introduction and exegesis of the Gospel of Mark were prepared by F. C. 
Grant. He finds that the Gospel of Mark is a selection from tradition, and in its present 
form it is a homogeneous work. It is Mark that gives the chronology of Jesus’ ministry 
which, Grant thinks, is “entirely natural, consistent, and historically probable.” The 
theology of this Gospel is essentially that of the Gentile Church, but Mark makes 
advances at the following points: (1) the conception of the gospel as a mystery, 
(2) the theory of the blindness and obtuseness of the Jewish people, (3) the messianic 
secret, and (4) the selection from the teaching of Jesus with emphasis on the per- 
secution motif. Mark has a double Christology: Son of God and Son of Man. The 
origin of the Son of God idea is to be traced to the early Christian mission among the 
Gentiles, and it is of the character of pagan religious thought. The suffering Son 
of Man is “the pure creation of Christian thought, the consequence of continual reflec- 
tion upon the career of Jesus . . .” (p. 642). (There is doubt whether Jesus ever referred 
to himself as Son of Man.) In Mark’s Gospel we see the combining of these two con- 
cepts; ‘this synthesis is the climax of Mark’s Christology, but it is also the faith of 
the church” (14 61-€2). 

In the exegetical notes Grant distinguishes between Mark’s point of view and 
those of Jesus and the later Church. With the same confidence he uses the internal 
argument of consistency to include or exclude material or special readings. To some 
readers these decisions may appear arbitrary. For example, the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen is considered late and secondary, whereas Sherman Johnson sees this 
parable reflecting natural conditions in first century Galilee. 

Grant’s treatment of miracles opens up a number of interesting points. Usually 
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he is content to recognize the miracle stories as part of the record and “‘to leave the 
stones as they stand.” For nature miracles he attempts no solution through rationaliza- 
tion. The Gerasene Demoniac is to be left in the record simply as a folk tale current 
in a pagan neighborhood. Granted that this story has unusual elements, we have still 
to ask whether exorcisms as a whole can be left untouched and unexplained, for they 
are treated in the record as the clearest evidence of the coming of the Kingdom. 

Altogether the Gospel of Mark is to be understood as a stage of development of 
the tradition about Jesus. The story has grown. Thus to the Passion narrative there 
have been added, either by Mark or by others before him, incidents and details such 
as the following: the anointing at Bethany, the preparation of the Passover, the agony 
in Gethsemane, the test question at the Jewish trial, the rending of the Temple veil, 
and the women at the Cross. 

The exposition of Mark was prepared by Halford E. Luccock. He is fully aware 
of the material in the exegetical panel, and he uses it as a starting point for many fine 
insights into the meaning of the story of Jesus for our day. He brings to his work a 
rich understanding of the way of the Christian faith and the pattern of modern life. 


Paut E. Davies 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments, by Rudolf Bultmann. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. Pp. 349-444. DM 3.60. 


Theology of the New Testament, by Rudolf Bultmann. Vol. I. Translated by Kendrick 
Grobel. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. ix+366. $3.50. 


The second installment of Rudolf Bultmann’s New Testament Theology contains 
the sections on the Theology of the Gospel and Epistles of John. It opens with a dis- 
cussion of the historical place of the Johannine literature in the development of early 
Christian thought. The traditional view that John builds upon Paul is rejected — the 
two are moving in quite different directions. There is, of course, a certain community 
of outlook between Paul and John, but this is due to the common religious atmosphere 
of the Hellenistic world. Moreover, Paul and John both use the common Christian 
terminology. But, on the other hand, the specifically Pauline terminology is com- 
pletely lacking in John, and so is Paul’s perspective on the ‘‘story of salvation” (Heils- 
geschichte). John was not a member of the Pauline school and was not influenced by 
Paul (p. 356) — this reverses the view very widely held at the present time. (Bousset, 
e. g., held that John “stood on the shoulders of Paul.’’) 

Instead of listing John among the Paulinists, his antecedents are found in Oriental 
Christianity. His very language is a Semitizing Greek and he used, apparently, an 
Aramaic or Syriac source — especially in the prologue and in the discourses — the 
view already familiar to readers of this Journal from the late Dr. Easton’s review of 
Bultmann’s Commentary on John and reconstruction of the RQ source in Vol. LXV, 
pp. 73-81, 143-156. The closest parallels to this kind of material, viz. the kind we 
find in the discourses, is the Semitic poetry of the Odes of Solomon and other gnostic 
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texts. The basic outlook of the gospel is dualistic. The revelation is set forth in terms 
of sharply antithetical conceptions. The Redeemer has been ‘“‘sent” to bring “light” 
into the world. This is an example of what Bultmann calls “gnosticising Judaism” 
(p. 361). 

The rest of the installment elaborates this fundamental theory: (a) the Johannine 
dualism — the world and man, Johannine determinism, the transformation of the 
creation into the ‘‘world’’; (b) the krisis of the world, i.e. its judgment: the sending 
of the Son, the scandal of the ‘“‘Word made flesh,” the revelation of doxa, and the 
revelation as ‘“‘word”’; finally, (c) faith: faith as the hearing of the word, and faith 
as “eschatological existence.” The last five pages of this installment begin Part III 
of the volume, i. e. ‘“The Rise of the Ancient Church.” 

The crucial issue for many readers of this installment will be the question whether 
or not pre-Christian, and especially Jewish, Gnosticism can be taken for granted as 
the foil against which the Johannine body of thought is to be interpreted. Scholars 
are divided on this point. The new Oxford Classical Dictionary limits ‘‘Gnosticism” 
(see the art. by R. P. Casey) to its Christian expression; so does the earlier article by 
Dr. Casey in the Journal of Theological Studies, XXXVI (1935), pp. 45-60. Classicists 
are inclined to agree with him, and (if we may generalize) so are British scholars as 
against Continental. Hé gnésis, hoi gnéstikoi — these really are Christian controversial 
terms, epithets applied (usually not complimentarily) to the devotees or propagan- 
dists for a secret “spiritual” lore far “‘profounder” than the rank and file of believers 
could comprehend. But it will not do, it seems to me, to settle the case out of court 
at this point. Even though the terms may not be common outside the early Church, 
the thing was surely there, in more than one religious group scattered over the Hel- 
lenistic world. Perhaps we had better find,a name for it, i.e. for its non-Christian 
expression. Wendland’s definition of ‘Gnosticism’ as “the theology of syncretism” 
may give us a lead. It is probable that the phenomenon was widely spread, as Dr. 
Bultmann assumes in the Commentary, esp. on ch. 1, and that various Near Eastern 
cults and movements were tinged by it. ‘Salvation by knowledge” was in the air for 
a long time in that part of the world, and also in the West. The Hermetica, for ex- 
ample, do not have to be dated to the first century to prove that this is so — for they 
certainly presuppose traditional lore. One should take into account Dr. Bultmann’s 
other writings on the subject, e.g. the essay in the Gunkel Eucharéstérion and the 
long and detailed article Ginéské, Gnésis, etc. in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, where the evidence 
is marshalled in fuller strength (Vol. I, 688-719, esp. 692 ff.). 

The first volume of the English translation of Dr. Bultmann’s Theology of the 
New Testament has now appeared. The translation has been done by Professor Kendrick 
Grobel of Vanderbilt University. It is an accurate translation in clear and readable 
English and will make the work available to all Biblical students throughout the 
English-speaking world. Dr. Grobel has revised the bibliography and has added a 
great many English titles. (The original German edition was reviewed in JBL, LXIX 
[1950], 69-73). 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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John the Baptist, by Carl H. Kraeling. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. Pp. xii+218. $2.50. 


Professor Kraeling’s Haskell Lectures on John the Baptist are most welcome. 
For many decades there has been no full-scale discussion in English of this outstanding 
figure in Christian history. In other languages there have been brilliant forays but 
none of sound scholarship for many years. This account covers the whole field ad- 
mirably and touches almost every aspect of the complicated subject. That NT passages 
are used for an excellent demonstration of the constructive use of form criticism is 
another major virtue of the treatment. Judicious conclusions are reached by careful, 
critical processes which leave little to be desired, even when the argument deals with 
vague data and abstruse speculation, as it often must. The notes, unfortunately re- 
legated to the obscurity of the back of the volume, should not be overlooked, for they 
contain important and often remote bibliographical material and valuable discussions. 

The work makes various useful additions to the historical picture of John the 
Baptist and throws light on aspects of Jesus’ ministry, but sharply discounts recent 
theses which have been vigorously argued. For example, Professor Kraeling discovers 
no connection between John and the Essenes or the mystery cults. He rejects Richard 
Reitzenstein’s and J. Thomas’s too sweeping and facile combinations of religio-historical 
materials. He finds no value for NT history in the Mandean movement or in Robert 
Eisler’s wild guesses. 

Questions of course arise at many points. For me they have to do chiefly with 
the Fourth Gospel. Have the Fourth Gospel’s data any value if unsupported by the 
Synoptics? Professor Kraeling accepts very little, but, at that, too much, as I see it. 
Twice he uses that Gospel to ‘‘cancel out’ other evidence, once that of Josephus and 
once that of the Second Source. In both cases I should “cancel out” the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Both Josephus and the Second Source are better evidence. 

Similarly, the fact that an Aenon near Salim (John 3 23) can be found and was 
placed a few miles south of Beth-shan in the fourth century does not prove that John 
ever baptized there. The error is a derivative from a primitive misunderstanding of 
Mark 1 4 by Luke and the earliest Septuagint-reading Christians, who were unfamiliar 
with Palestinian geography. Both of the two original descriptions of the locale of 
John’s ministry were borrowed from the OT. Mark had Isa 403 in mind and uses 
eremos, which exactly describes the area just north of the Dead Sea as waste land, or 
steppe. The Second Source (Luke 33; Matt 35) chose a common OT designation 
for it, kol-kikkar hay-yarden, ‘‘the whole basin of the Jordan’”’ (Gen 13 10), which in 
Greek became pasa hé perichéros tou iordanou. Mark and the Aramaic author of the 
Second Source both knew that John had preached near the Jordan in that area, and 
each selected an OT phrase which fitted it. But the Greek perichéros suggested the 
whole Jordan Valley and placed John’s activities in an entirely different and unreal 
setting. 


Kraeling does not give due weight, so it seems to me, to Joachim Jeremias’s sug- 
gestion that John’s choice of his headquarters was related to ancient Israel’s wilderness 
wanderings. I would agree that the ‘baptism in the Red Sea’’ can have little relation 
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to that in the Jordan. But a reminiscence of the “nomadic tradition” as represented 
in the Rechabites and used by Hosea and other prophets as well as the rabbis seems 
to me in point. John was not reared in the wilderness nor did he receive his commission 
there (as Luke 1 80; 3 2 misunderstood). His choice of the Arebhoth Moabh, the steppe 
just east of the Jordan, from which Joshua and his hosts had marched across the river 
to conquer the promised land, suggests that he was awaiting a new miracle to restore 
a purified Israel to its kingdom. He could well have awaited the Day of Doom there 
for the kikkar hay-yarden was the site of Sodom and Gomorrah. The eremos was the 
favorite rendezvous of false messiahs according to Josephus and Matthew (24 26). 
He could await the Messiah there. He may have had no political motive, but the day 
of Yahweh and the reign of God were not welcome to either Herod or Pilate. John 
might well be suspect. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book combines baptism in running 
water and baptism by fire. The candidate’s immersion in the flowing river together 
with his repentance symbolized his submission to the impending divine judgment 
and thus became a substitute for the test of the souls of the dead by the river of molten 
metal in the Iranian eschatologica! myth. This should not exclude the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah as also apposite. A vigorous and original mind might well combine 
numerous ideas from widely scattered sources. One point in Kraeling’s argument is 
especially worth noting: John’s inventive ability is so manifest that “borrowings” 
need not be sought in all of his unusual ideas. The book is not only an initiation into 
the techniques of form criticism but also into a great variety of unfamiliar notions 
once current in the religions of the Near East. 


C. C. McCown 


Hellenism in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs and Man- 
ners of Palestine in the I Century B.C. E.—IV Century C. E., by Saul Lieberman. 
(Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, XVIII). New York, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 5711-1950. Pp. xiv-+231. $7.00. 


When Dean Lieberman speaks ex cathedra on matters of Rabbinic literature there 
are only three or four people in the world who have any right to question his state- 
ments. The present reviewer makes no pretense to be one of those people. Therefore 
the following review will do no more than outline the content of his book and mention 
some of the questions which it raises. 

The book consists of an introduction and a body with three appendices. The 
introduction discusses the general familiarity of the rabbis with pagan terminology 
and customs, and with the events of the surrounding pagan world. The details used 
as evidence seem to have been chosen with an eye to interesting Christian readers: 
We see, for instance (pp. 4 f.), the rabbis commenting on details of the Roman per- 
secution of Christians, and the comment favors the Christians rather than the Romans; 
on p. 8, however, the theme appears again, and this time the comment favors the 
Romans. Evidently in these persecutions, as in most other historical conflicts, a com- 
paratively disinterested observer could see something to be said for either side. Lieber- 
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man has even allowed his interest in Christianity to lead him somewhat astray from 
his subject: The examples given on pp. 11-14 illustrate, not Rabbinic familiarity 
with Greek, but rather continued Semitic influence on Christian literature. This 
fault, however, is one for which many readers of the book will be grateful, and in any 
event the main thesis of the introduction — that rabbinic literature shows consider- 
able familiarity with Graeco-Roman customs and terminology — is amply substantiated. 

The body of the book undertakes to investigate the influence exerted by this famil- 
iarity on two important elements of Judaism. Of these the first is the preservation 
and interpretation of the OT. This is dealt with in the first half of the book, which 
is rounded out by a chapter on the publication of the Mishna and by the three appen- 
dices (on the Bath Kol — often interpreted as a post-prophetic instrument of revela- 
tion; on the publication of the Torah; and on Jewish and Christian codices). The 
second half of the book deals with the Temple cult, but the subject is approached 
indirectly —a discussion of the alleged ban on Greek wisdom leads to the question 
of the general attitude of the rabbis toward idolatry, and this in turn to the question 
of similarities between the Temple cult and pagan practices. A final chapter on the 
natural science of the rabbis stands by itself, and a list of additions and corrections 
to Greek in Jewish Palestine contains a number of very important remarks. 

To summarize Lieberman’s conclusions: The Soferim of the Persian and early 
Greek period produced a standard text of the OT by comparing MSS and following 
the majority. Of this text they produced an official copy and lodged it, as such, in 
the Temple. In this their work was like, but prior to, that of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, and like the latter it was neglected by the people among whom the corrupt 
texts continued to circulate. The Soferim, also, like the Alexandrians, made certain 
changes in the text, but were more conservative than the latter because of their greater 
reverence for the material. Similarities of motivation—a new sense of what was 
fitting, especially for the deity — and of method can be observed in these apologetic 
changes, but many of them were probably made while the schools were still inde- 
pendent. Later on, however, the scribes came under strong Alexandrian influence, as 
can be seen both from their methods and their terminology: The inverted mun which 
they introduced as a critical sign into the Biblical text corresponds to the antisigma 
in shape and in significance; their dots above letters have the same meanings as the 
Alexandrian dots below. corresponds to the sense of 
“interpretive explanation” — to épunvela, mv mn is probably a translation of obyxpiots 
apos toov, of amd pelfovos Kal éXaTTov, wpn of mwapadeos. Haggadic 
methods of interpretation, even such (to us) fantastic procedures as gematria and 
notarikon, are common in pagan interpretations of dreams and oracles; of course these 
methods of interpretation may be of independent origin and immemorial age among 
both pagans and Jews, but their names, and the terminology above, unmistakably 
testify to a strong Greek influence at some time before 100 A. D. 

Perhaps the most important chapter of the book is that on the publication of 
the Mishna. The ban on writing applied to official copies; individual scholars were 
free to keep written notes for private use, but these were without authority. The 
official copies were those in the memories of official ‘“‘repeaters’’ — Tannaim — and 
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these gained their official character by being repeated publicly in the school of the 
rabbi who had taught them, and being approved by him. This preference of the living 
teacher to the written notes was typical also of Greek learning. 

The alleged ban on Greek wisdom was only on the teaching of it, and applied 
primarily to teaching children. In one specific case a man was forbidden to learn on 
the ground that learning would distract him from the study of the Law. That appeal 
should be made to this ground shows that the study was not forbidden per se and 
implies that persons who acquired an adequate knowledge of the Law would be free 
to study Greek wisdom if they wished. “Greek wisdom” was evidently something 
socially or practically useful; but Greek belles lettres, especially the works of Homer, 
were also permitted for casual reading, though not for intensive study. 

Why, then, did the rabbis not ridicule the stories of the gods, as told by Homer? 
Because polemic against paganism was not, for the rabbis, a live issue. Most of the 
rabbinic material comes from the third and later centuries. By that time proselytizing 
was largely over, and the Jews for whom the rabbis taught were not likely to be in- 
terested by idolatry. Consequently, most of their attacks on idolatry are imitations 
of Biblical polemic; contrast the Christians, for whom the issue was a real one and 
who therefore adopted and developed the pagan forms of polemic against idols. That, 
however, the rabbis were well aware of what went on in contemporary pagan practice 
is shown by their elimination from the Temple ritual of elements which recalled details 
of pagan usage. However, “there was a general pattern in the ancient world of temples 
and sacrifices ... which the Jews shared”’ (p. 130), and it is shown that this general 
similarity extended to many minute identities. Similar identities turn up in pagan 
and Jewish scientific notions. 

Last, but perhaps most surprising, the belief in the Baih Kol turns out to be almost 
identical with that of the pagans in certain types of omens, and the expression wonynd 
dip naa —a translation of xpjoVar with the dative —is a sure sign of Greek influence. 

Of the questions raised by the reading of the book, perhaps the most important 
was that of the time at which the Greek influence was exercised. It is very interesting 
that of the rules for the interpretation of the Law, only the first two should have names 
derivable from Greek — can it be that Jewish exegesis derived its first impulse from 
Greek example and thereafter went on under its own power? Certainly there was a 
swing away from the pagan world about 60 A. D. and another about 130, but there- 
after the archaeological and historical evidence points to a long rapprochement, cul- 
minating in the extremely Hellenized Patriarchate of the time of Libanius. How was 
this later Hellenization related to the transfer of legal studies to Babylonia? 

Allied with this is the question as to the alleged lack of interest of third century 
Jews in idolatry. The magical papyri strongly suggest the contrary, but they are not 
wholly conclusive witnesses. Idolatry in the strict sense was under a cloud at- that 
time, even among the pagans, but it is hard to believe that other aspects of paganism 
did not exercise considerable attraction for large groups of Jews. Could the com- 
parative silence of the rabbis on such subjects be explained by the fact that their say- 
ings have been filtered through the closed, orthodox community of later times which 
passed on principally those things pertinent to its own life? 
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It is typical of Lieberman’s discretion that he has avoided such questions and 
confined himself to demonstrable facts. These facts prove that the old antithesis 
between diasporic and Palestinian Judaism was overstated so far as to be misleading. 
Even Palestinian, and, in Palestine, even rabbinical Judaism was involved in a con- 
tinual give and take with Greco-Roman culture. As a conclusive demonstration of 
this fact, Lieberman’s book is unquestionably the most important study of Greco- 
Roman Judaism to have appeared for many years. 

Morton SMITH 


Aus friihchristlicher Zeit: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, by Hans Joachim 
Schoeps. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1950. Pp. viii+320. 


This book consists of a number of papers dealing with early Jewish Christianity 
and related subjects. They are really the subsidiary products of the author’s intensive 
research in this field; his major work, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, 
was published in 1949 (see the review by F. W. Beare in JBL, LXX [1951], pp. 57-58). 
The greater number of these articles have already appeared in different learned journals. 
Nevertheless there are several new studies; and taking them all together we have a 
valuable collection of the latest findings and speculations in a much neglected area of 
research. The author’s careful scholarship is evident throughout, and the wide range 
of his interests is amply illustrated by the table of contents. This review will be limited 
to a rapid survey of the articles and some observations on them. 

The first two chapters, covering more than a fourth of the book, deal with special 
aspects of the Pseudo-Clementine literature (Ps-C)., In the first, “‘Die Urgeschichte 
nach den Pseudoklementinen,” Schoeps presents a reconstruction of Biblical prehistory 
from Adam to Abraham, on the basis of the Homilies and Recognitions, and scattered 
references in other sources. The author, concludes that the original form of the Ps-C 
account goes back to early sub-apostolic times, while the basic materials are even 
older. The ultimate literary sources are intertestamental books like Jubilees and 
Enoch. Although Schoeps was not in a position to make the observation, it would 
seem more than a curiosity that the books which provided the materials for the pre- 
history of Ps-C were also the highly prized possessions of the pre-Christian Dead 
Sea sect. 

In the second article, the author treats the demonclogy of Ps-C. With regard to 
the problem of the origin of evil, Ps-C offers a solution uniquely different from both 
the orthodox Church and the synagogue: the basic elements of the universe were 
created by God, and were in their original state, therefore, good; evil, however, results 
from the mixing of these elements. The basis for this view is to be found in the Biblical 
aversion to mixtures of basically different elements (cf. Deut 22 9-10). Thus evil does 
not have an origin independent of the creative activity of God; but at the same time, 
God is not directly responsible for its existence. In other respects the demonology 
of Ps-C corresponds closely to that of contemporery Jewish, Christian, and pagan 
writings, though the nearest parallels are once again to be found in Jubilees and the 
Enoch literature. 
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Chapter III is devoted to studies in Symmachus. In the first of these, Schoeps 
undertakes to substantiate the tradition that Symmachus was an Ebionite (so Eusebius), 
on the basis of peculiar renderings in his translation of the OT. Inevitably the argu- 
ment turns on a collection of details, no single item being decisive in itself. Nor, it 
may be added, is the total much more impressive. It could only be used to confirm 
an existing tradition, or perhaps, since there are conflicting traditions about Symmachus, 
to support Eusebius against Epiphanius. In the second study, Schoeps demonstrates 
the influence of Greek mythology on Symmachus: e.g., the translation of Hebrew 
o’xD1 by Beouaxor which is peculiar to Symmachus and reflects the revolt of the Titans 
against Zeus. Along with this there are hints of an elaborate angelology in Symmachus. 
This is pointed out in an intricate piece of detective work (pp. 98-100). 

Chapter IV deals with James the brother of the Lord. Here we have another 
attempt to explain the mysterious term, @BXias, which is applied to James by Hege- 
sippus (as recorded by Eusebius). Schoeps takes @BXias to be a corruption of Hebrew 
my (this occurred in two stages: m>v >miy >mday) ; is then equated with repox7 
(“‘falsche Ubersetzung fiir statt This is very ingenious, but like most’ 
of the other solutions, hardly convincing. 

Chapter V is called ‘‘Die jiidischen Prophetenmorde.”” The persecution and murder 
of the prophets by the Jews are treated in the NT as a well-known and commonly 
accepted tradition, although the OT is notably silent on the fate of the canonical 
prophets. There are a few pertinent data in the OT, e. g., the death of Uriah, and the 
stoning of Zechariah, and these form the ultimate source of the tradition. But in NT 
times the tradition has been elaborated and provided with many new details. These 
come from a number of intertestamental sources, particularly the Vitae Prophetarum, 
which describes the execution of a number of prophets. The confusion about Zechariah 
in Matt 23 35 (cf. Lk 11 51) probably reflects the general view that all or most of the 
prophets were slain. The preservation of this tradition in Christian circles is to be 
explained in terms of its polemic value: as Paul puts it, ‘“‘. .. the Jews, who killed both 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets” (I Thess 2 15). 

Chapters VI and VII deal with certain distinctive developments in rabbinic theol- 
ogy in the course of the first centuries C. E. In the former, the author discusses the 
impact of the destruction of the Second Temple on Jewish thinking, emphasizing the 
contrast and opposition between Christian and Jewish interpretations of this catas- 
trophe. The chief problems and points of controversy were: 1) the underlying or 
theological reason for the destruction of the Temple; 2) the permanence of Israel’s 
election; 3) the validity of the law, now that the Temple cultus was no longer in 
operation, and the related problem of the atonement for sins; 4) the restoration of 
the Temple. On all of these matters the Church developed a clear and consistent 
position. The rabbis were under the double necessity of refuting the Christian analysis, 
and at the same time of finding a satisfactory rallying point for the scattered and now 
nationless people. Their solution, worked out under great pressure, provided the 
basis for all subsequent Jewish apologetics, and a permanent barrier against the in- 
trusion of Christian views. 

Chapter VII is devoted to the rabbinic understanding of the doctrine of election 
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a key point in the Jewish-Christian controversy. The rabbis emphasized two points: 
1) the election of Israel was eternal and unconditional; this made the Christian doc- 
trine of reconciliation through Christ unnecessary and irrelevant for Jews; 2) at the 
same time election was not just the arbitrary choosing of Israel by God; it combined 
two elements: the call of God and the response of Israel. Many stories in the Haggada 
stress that the divine call was extended to all nations, but only Israel responded. (Cf. 
Matt 22 14). Thus the Torah was offered in seventy languages to the seventy nations 
of the world, but only Israel was willing to submit to the yoke of the Law. 

A number of articles treat NT subjects, with special attention to the Jewish back- 
ground. The author’s approach to the NT is conditioned largely by Schweitzer’s 
“consistent eschatology,’ and this colors his interpretation. Jesus’ attitude toward 
the Law is discussed in Chapters VIII (‘Jesus und das jiidische Gesetz’’) and XII 
(“Restitutio principii als kritisches Prinzip der nova lex Jesu’”’; this has appeared in 
English in JBL, LXVI [1947], pp. 453-464). In Chapter XIII the author compares 
the OT imitatio dei (cf. Lev 19 2) with the NT summons to follow Christ. The rab- 
binic character of Paul’s exegesis (for a non-rabbinic purpose, as Klausner points out) 
is demonstrated in connection with two of his leading ideas (Chapter IX): Xpuords 
TéXos vouou and “die Aqedath Jischaq” (this latter has also appeared in English in 
JBL, LXV [1946], pp. 385-392). 

Two other studies remain. In Chapter X, Schoeps analyzes a number of passages 
in the Haggada and comes to the conclusion that the names Ben Stada and Bileam 
(Balaam) refer not to Jesus, as has been supposed, but probably to Simon Magus. 
The evidence does not seem to be decisive. Chapter XI, ‘‘Gnostischer Nihilismus,” 
is a study of some of the Gnostic sects which arose on the fringes of early Christianity. 
The author points out some interesting resemblances between these sects and the 
Jewish antinomian groups which arose in connection with the career of the fabulous 
pseudo-messiah Shabbatai Zevi. 

Altogether this is a collection of fascinating studies, some of major importance, and 
well worth study. One difficulty in reading the book ought to be mentioned, however: 
the transcription of Hebrew words leaves much to be desired. Although the system 
is deliberately adopted (see the preface, p. viii), it is nevertheless haphazard, inac- 
curate and misleading (cf. ha-ques, p. 223, for hag-gés). 


Davip NoEL FREEDMAN 


Petrus und Paulus in der Offenbarung Johannis, by Johannes Munck. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1950. Pp. 124. 


The immediate problem of this research is Rev 11 1-13, but the author indicates 
that he is here only laying the groundwork for a thoroughgoing new interpretation of 
the Revelation of John, which he will lay before the scholarly world in subsequent 
publications. The specific pericope in question contains, first, the enigmatic command 
to the prophet to measure the temple of God, its altar and its worshippers, but not 
its outer court which will be trodden under foot by the nations for 42 months; and, 
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second, the puzzling account of the two witnesses who prophesy for 1280 days and 
have power to destroy their enemies and send plagues on the earth. The witnesses 
themselves are then slain by the beast which comes up from the abyss and their bodies 
lie unburied three and a half days on the streets of the city in which their Lord was 
slain. Their resurrection and ascension to heaven follow, accompanied by an earth- 
quake and the destruction of a seventh of the city. Who are the two witnesses? 

Munck appropriately introduces his investigation with the words of Joachim a 
Fiore: De his duobus testibus multa multi locuti sunt et diversi diversa. His own pro- 
posal is that the witnesses are Peter and Paul, the city is Rome, and the time is the 
Neronian persecution. This interesting hypothesis is not entirely original, as the Jesuit 
Juan de Mariana in 1619 had thrown it out in a passing remark, but it apparently 
remained for Munck to become its first real champion, and to give it a scientific stand- 
ing by attempting to show, after a careful survey of the late Jewish and early Christian 
traditions about the forerunners of the Messiah on the one hand and the Antichrist 
on the other, that this suggestion provides the most satisfactory account of all the 
bewildering mass of eschatological notions with which this passage in Revelation is 
related. 

Bousset, whose word is almost canonical in this field, thought that the two wit- 
nesses were Moses and Elijah; Swete said they were the Church, as the two of Deut 
19 15; Charlies took them to be Moses and Elijah; Zahn believed they were figures of 
the future and that no effort should be made to identify them; Lohmeyer interpreted 
them as Moses and Elijah; Hadorn said Moses and Elijah; Behm took them merely 
as symbols of the fate of all who bear witness; Haugg, the only scholar before Munck 
to write a monograph on the question, concluded that the witnesses are two persons 
who will be sent by God at the end of time to testify to that part of the Church which 
is Christian only in name. Bornkamm and Schlier consider the pericope as the ‘closed 
history of Israel,’’ which prefigures that of the Church. Kiddle in the Moffatt Com- 
mentary (1940) held that the two witnesses represent the steadfast Christians who 
will preach to the heathen before the judgment day. Mosbech, the most recent 
commentator (1943), goes back to Moses and Elijah. 

The inability of the above scholars to agree shows that there is still room for 
study, and Munck has accepted the challenge. He aptly observes that the above 
identifications are inadequate. Elijah was recognized in Jewish tradition as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah; or Moses; or Enoch; but never two of them together. Nor 
does this tradition know of the death and resurrection of the forerunners. Moreover, 
the two witnesses in Rev 11 1-13 are forerunners not of the Messiah, but of Antichrist. 

But Munck’s positive undertaking is most difficult indeed. How can “‘the city in 
which our Lord was crucified” be other than Jerusalem? The transfer to Rome has 
to be made by means of a symbolical crucifixion in the martyred disciples reminiscent 
of the Quo Vadis story, or a rejection of this statement as an interpolation, neither of 
which is very satisfactory. (Would it be too farfetched to suggest that the apocalyp- 
tist, like the author of Daniel on occasion, got his historical facts mixed up? Did he 
really think that Jesus was crucified in Rome?) How could Rome ever be called “the 
holy city” in the Apocalypse? This expression occurs in 11 1-2, which some authorities 
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separate from the following passage about the two witnesses, but our author finds 
that they belong together. Another complication for any interpretation is the accepted 
view that the Apocalypse was written long after Jerusalem lay in ruins. 

Many scholars have sought to relieve some of the difficulties by considering 11 1-13 
an insertion from an older Jewish source, but Munck’s view would make it fit into 
the threefold eschatological scheme found in the Gospels and also in Rev. The passage 
becomes for him therefore the first authentic witness to the common martyrdom of 
Peter and Paul in Rome. Moreover, he traces the patristic traditions that Moses 
(or Enoch) and Elijah will reappear and ‘‘suffer’’ before the end, and concludes that 
they were dependent on Rev 11 1-13 and had no independent existence, Bousset to 
the contrary. The argument here appears to score a point, but the identification of 
the two witnesses as Peter and Paul, although ingenious and stimulating, involves so 
many obscurities that it cannot be said to have the same degree of certitude. I am 
impressed by the originality and thoroughness of Munck’s research. It will be indis- 
pensable to all others who work with the Apocalypse.t 


S. VERNoN 


Reallexikon far Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt. In Verbindung mit Franz Joseph Délger T und Hans 


Lietzmann und unter besonderer Mitwirkung von Jan Hendrik Waszink und Leopold 
Wenger herausgegeben von Theodor Klauser. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. Lieferung 
8: Babylon (Forts.)-Bauen, cols. 1119-1278. 1950. DM 11. 


Seven parts of this magnificent work were reviewed in this JouURNAL, LXVII (1948), 
251 ff. It is a great pleasure to welcome the eighth, which completes the first volume, 
and to be able to announce that the first seven have been reprinted.t The present instal- 
ment fully maintains the high standard of its predecessors; it is thorough, practical, 
and readable. 

Klauser’s foreword is masterly; we shall all share his hope that he will be able 
to revive Délger’s Antike u. Christentum. The first article in this number, Babylon 
(Galling-Altaner), is typical of the range of the undertaking; it treats first Babylon 
and its people and culture, then Babylon in relation to the Jews, to the Greeks and 
Romans, and to the Christians,? finally Babylon as a theological symbol. Since detailed 
comment would require a very lengthy review, let me simply list the other articles: 
Bad (Jiithner), Bar (Zenker), Bakchos (Detschew), Baldachin (Treitinger), Balsam 
(Krestan), Baptisterium (Deichmann) — this, like Basilika (Langlotz-Deichmann), 
gives a most welcome list of the archaeological finds — Baptistes, Barbelo-Gnostiker, 


t At 8.50 DM. a part; some copies of the volume are available in halfleather at 
90 DM. 

2 Add Aristid. XXVI 79, ii 114 Keil (XIV:i 354 Dind.) on the superiority of the 
defences of Rome to those of Babylon, which illustrates the proverbial statement 
(quoted 1130), Lucian, Merc. cond. 13, “You have taken Babylon.” 
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and Bardesanes (all by Cerfaux), Barfiissigkeit (Ph. Oppenheim), Barlaam u. Joasaph 
(H. Bacht), Barmherzigkeit (W. Schwer), Barnabas (J. Schmid), Basilides (Waszink), 
Basilisk (Eckstein-Stemplinger-Waszink), Basilius v. Caesarea (Bardy), and Bauen 
(Th. Schneider-Scheikle).3 

All are useful and some are outstanding; the list speaks for itself, as showing the 
range of the Reallexikon. No theological or general library can dispense with it. 

[Since these lines were sent off to the Editor, part 9, also of 160 columns and carry- 
ing us to the beginning of Beschneidung (Fr. Stummer), has arrived. The article Baum 
(Erdmann-Schmidtke-Klauser-Killy-M. Hoepfner-Hagemeyer‘) covers not only a wide 
range of beliefs and practices related to trees’ but also one aspect of the symbolism 
of the Cross, ut... qui in ligno vincebat in ligno quoque vinceretur. Becher (Klauser- 
Griin) gives a superb conspectus of the archaeological and literary material.° Begleit- 
feste (A. Baumstark) treats the festivals which became attached to greater celebrations, 
notably Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter, and pagan analogies; it shows all its author’s 
outstanding liturgical knowledge. Beifall (A. Stuiber) will serve to illustrate Acts 
12 22 and much else. Beruf (W. Schwer) presents a theme of central importance in a 
manner which sets one thinking along various lines.? There are other fascinating con- 
tributions, such as the article of Emonds on St. Benedict; but those mentioned will 
serve to illustrate the exceptional interest of this instalment.] 


ARTHUR DaRBy Nock 


A Fresh Approach To The New Testament, by H. G. G. Herklots. Nashville and New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


The author is vicar of Doncaster, England, and honorary canon of Sheffield 
Cathedral. The book is the published form of extension lectures for the Extramural 
Board of the University of Sheffield. It is the author’s first book to be published in 
the United States. 

The thesis of which the volume is an excellent exposition is that ‘the key to an 
understanding of the New Testament documents is that they are the propagandist 
literature of a widespread and successful missionary movement” (p. 70). 

Instead of undertaking a popularized introduction to the NT or an account of the 


3 Cf. Am. J. Phil. LXVII (1946), 366. 

4 Like various other contributors, she comes from Herstelle, which brings to mind 
Dom Casel’s wonderful lifework. 

SIn view of survivals of paganism here discussed, something on the Celtic and 
Teutonic evidence might well be added. 

6 Apropos of ‘“‘the cup of daimonia” (I Cor 1021), discussed col. 51, should we 
compare the cups with divine names in the genitive (e. g. ‘‘of Zeus Soter’’), mentioned 
col. 39? For further evidence about these, cf. M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Rel. I 765 n. 1, 
and Supp. epigr. gr. XI 212. For the ideas probably associated with drinking in the 
name of a deity, cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. XX XVII (1944), 149 etc. 

7 Thus Plat. A pol. 28D ff., 37E seem to me relevant. 
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stages by which our twenty-seven books achieved canonical status, Herklots proposes 
to transfer his readers from the twentieth century context of their lives, both chrono- 
logically and culturally, and set them down in the midst of the circumstances and 
intellectualism within which peoples of the Mediterranean world lived during the first 
centuries of the Christian era. From such a vantage point, he lets them see Christian 
missionaries at work in that world, the emergence of the writings that were later to 
compose the NT being an aspect of the task of saving a lost world. 

Chapter headings sketch the scheme of organization of the book: The Missionaries; 
The Mission Field; Rival Faiths; The Missionary Message; Establishing Converts; 
A Missionary Party At Work; A Missionary Letter; Hymns, Creeds, Catechisms; 
From Speech to Writing; The Four Gospels. 

As “extension lectures,” the style of the book is popular. Its chapters are brief 
and can be read by layman or minister without any sense of frustration or fatigue. 
The allusions and footnotes, however, acquaint the careful student with an extensive 
literature of research and show that the author is a scholar who with competence has 
brought the findings of research within the easy comprehension of the average Chris- 
tian. The college or seminary teacher could easily make the book a guide for stimulat- 
ing seminars in which students would use the chapters as points of departure for more 
comprehensive reading and investigation. 

The point at which the author’s presentation is most open to criticism is the chap- 
ter on “The Missionary Message.’’ The assumption that all missionaries delivered a 
message that was essentially the same in substance is open to challenge, in view of 
the inclusion of the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, as well as Paul’s letters 
and the speeches in The Acts, in the NT. It must be said, however, that in this repre- 
sentation Herklots has the backing of perhaps a majority of present-day NT scholars, 
however much this reviewer may disagree with the point of view. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 


Render to God, by J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. x +148. $3.00. 


Dr. Kennard devotes a whole book to the interpretation of the tribute passage, 
“Render unto Caesar... unto God...’ He opposes the traditional interpretation of 
the passage and attempts to defend the thesis that the first part was spoken with 
bitter sarcasm, that rendering God’s dues to Him would absolutely forbid paying any 
tribute to Caesar. Jesus thus asserted messianic claims for Himself, claims that de- 
lighted the populace but that speedily led to His crucifixion as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary. Kennard gives a full description of the tension between the Jews and the 
Romans and of the Roman coins, with their blasphemous images and superscriptions. 
He reviews the Jewish hopes of an earthly messianic reign, in which there would be 
no Caesar or tribute. He makes a strong case for his theory. It would take a much 
longer review than this can be to show adequately its weaknesses. But, in general, 
he is all too often guilty of ignoring or rejecting the data in the sources that will not 
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fit. Many passages which he claims in favor of his theory can equally well, or better, 
be interpreted in favor of the traditional theory. His crucial argument from the sup- 
posed rarity of the denarius in Palestine is interesting, but it is too much of an argument 
from silence. We know that many of the Jews wanted Jesus to announce Himself as 
an earthly Messiah, but the overwhelming testimony of all the sources is that He 
refused to do so. ' 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible, by Ira Maurice Price. Second Revised Edition by 
William A. Irwin and Allen P. Wikgren. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
Pp. xx +349. $3.75. 


This volume, which deals with the ancient Hebrew and Greek manuscripts of the 
Bible, the ancient versions, and the various English versions, has long been one of the 
most convenient and useful books of its kind. Originally published in 1907, it was 
first revised in 1934 by its original author, who passed away in 1939. The present 
revision is by two of his colleagues of the University of Chicago, and is a rather 
thoroughgoing revision in the light of up-to-date discoveries and the latest theories. 

Perhaps of greatest interest in this revision are Wikgren’s chapter on NT textual 
criticism since Westcott and Hort, and Irwin’s delightful chapter on the making of 
the Revised Standard Version. There are a few paragraphs on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
of which it is said ‘the course of caution would seem to be to consider them not later 
than about the beginning of the Christian era’ (p. 31). The frontispiece is a picture 
of the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah owned by St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox — 
(unfortunately printed upside down in this reviewer's copy!). 

The publishers are to be congratulated for issuing such a fine revision of this 
valuable book. 


J. Pamre Hyatt 


Baptism in the New Testament, by Oscar Cullmann. Translated by J. K. S. Reid. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1950. Pp. 83. $1.50. 


This volume, the English translation of Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments, is a 
reply to Karl Barth’s The Teaching of the Church Concerning Baptism. Dr. Cullmann 
regards Barth’s booklet as ‘‘the most serious challenge to infant baptism which has 
ever been offered” (p. 7). Barth takes the position that ‘‘the defenders of infant baptism 
are motivated solely by the effort to preserve the National Church by means of infant 
baptism” (p. 27). Cullmann suggests that Barth’s arguments could have ‘“‘an inverted 
and opposite application to Barth himself in his legitimate concern to realize a Con- 
fessional Church.” Cullmann maintains that the problem is one not for dogmatics, 
but for NT exegesis. 

Chapter I, ‘‘The Foundation of Baptism in the Death and Resurrection of Christ,” 
was published, in substance, in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne, 1942). 
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Baptism as an external act, says Cullmann, is not the creation of Jesus, as is the other 
Christian sacrament, the Lord’s Supper. ‘John the Baptist, following the practice of 
Jewish proselyte baptism, himself also baptized; Jesus did not baptize; after his death, 
the primitive Church again baptized” (p. 9). Is the baptism of the primitive Church 
simply a reversion to the baptism of John? Cullmann maintains that it is not; both 
resulted in the remission of sins, but there is a new feature in Christian baptism, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. John himself explained the difference: ‘‘I indeed baptize with 
water unto repentance: ... he shall baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Matt 
3 1; Luke 3 16). Cullmann thinks that the fire alludes to the day of judgment and is 
thus not only preparatory and transitory, but final; that it leads directly into the 
Kingdom of God, and consists of the impartation of the Holy Spirit. This eschatological 
gift is even now realized as the “‘first fruits” (4aapx7) or the ‘earnest’ (appaBwr) of 
our inheritance. Baptism is not Christian baptism unless it is both of the water and the 
Spirit (John 3 3-5). 

This is a good chapter and sound exegetically, except for the assumption that 
Barrifw always implies immersion. This is not true in a number of passages, especially 
Luke 11 38. 

Chapter II, ‘“‘Baptism as Acceptance into the Body of Christ,’’ argues from I Cor 
7 14 that reception into the Body of Christ rests not upon a personal decision, but upon 
birth from Christian parents who have received baptism. This reception represents 
a divine act of grace, independent of men. The idea of holiness represented here leads 
in a direct line to infant baptism, but not to a baptism of adults based on a later decision 
of sons and daughters, born in a Christian home. As circumcision was the sign of the 
covenant with Abraham, so baptism is the sign of the New Covenant. Both, says 
Cullmann, were administered to children as members of a covenant. 

Chapter III, “Baptism and Faith,” points out that baptism is the starting point of 
faith. In the case of heathen who come to baptism, they are led by faith; but post- 
baptismal faith is stressed in the NT more than pre-baptismal faith. The vicarious 
faith of the praying congregation during the act of baptism is also essential to its validity, 
says Cullmann. 

Chapter IV, “Baptism and Circumcision,’ develops the fundamental kinship 
between these signs of the Old and New Covenants. Since circumcision and proselyte 
baptism included infants, and since John’s baptism was essentially proselyte baptism, 
he probably applied it to infants. Since the early Church looked upon children of 
baptized parents as members of the covenant, the Church must have administered to 
them the seal of the Christian covenant, baptism, as Hebrew parents did the seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant, circumcision. Postponement of baptism of the children of 
Christian parents thus seems incongruous with the NT point of view, according to 
Cullmann. 

An Appendix discusses ‘‘Traces of an Ancient Baptismal Formula in the NT.” 
These traces also suggest the practice of infant baptism. 

The method of this book is sound; its argument therefore is weighty. It looks in 
the right direction for the solution to this problem. 


W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 
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Die literarische Einheit des Joh gelium, by Eugen Ruckstuhl. Freiburg in der 
Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1951. Pp. xvii+289. 13 Swiss Francs. 


After a preliminary survey of recent attempts to identify sources or at least earlier 
and later strata in the Fourth Gospel (pp. 1-19), the author makes a detailed examina- 
tion of Rudolf Bultmann’s views (pp. 20-179), Eduard Schweizer’s stylistic analysis 
in his book EFQ EIMI (pp. 180-219), and Joachim Jeremias’ claim that 6 51b-58 is 
a later addition to the Gospel (pp. 220-271). Since Bultmann’s commentary on John, 
now available in a reprint with a supplement giving additional notes (1950), has no 
introductory discussion and nowhere clearly sums up his views, the summary and 
analysis by Ruckstuhl has value as a summary as well as in its acute criticisms. 
Schweizer is not nearly so well known in this country as he deserves to be; his book 
is basic for all future study of the language of the fourth Gospel; Ruckstuhl gives an 
appreciative summary of his book and undertakes to carry the study further. The 
debate with Jeremias is important to this Roman Catholic author because it concerns 
the Eucharist. The book is technical but instructive. It makes the point that most 
denials of the unity of John have lacked any real study of the linguistic basis for 
such partition theories. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 


Erlésung und Stinde im Neuen Testament, by Alfons Kirchgassner. Freiburg: Verlag 
Herder, 1950. Pp. xi+321. DM 14. 


The thesis of this able book is that the NT teaches a real redemption from sin in 
this life. The Christian must still struggle against temptation, and may sin, but he 
has been freed from sin, and can and should live without sin. Thus this Roman Cath- 
olic scholar directs his argument against the Lutheran thesis that the Christian is 
simul peccator et iustus, a sinner and a righteous man at the same time; this view of 
Luther, Kirchgassner claims, misrepresents the NT and especially Paul, to whose 
letters the first half of the study is given. 

This is a close exegetical study, thoroughly documented (although he did ignore 
my book on St. Paul's Conception of Recompense, which was on his subject). The 
author may understate somewhat the extent to which the NT sees sin present in 
Christians, but he rightly insists that the NT writers, including Paul, speak of a real 
release from the grip of sin as well as from its guilt. 


F. V. F. 
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Die heilige Schrift und ihre Deutung in der Theologie Johann Gerhards: Eine Unter- 
suchung tiber das altlutherische Schriftverstindnis, by Bengt Hagglund. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1951. Pp. 264. 


Johann Gerhard, outstanding Lutheran leader of the seventeenth century, sought 
to derive his theology from Scripture, and so wrote extensively in the exegetical field 
as well as on systematic theology. In certain of his writings he developed an explicit 
statement of his method of using Scripture in theology, and so he is an important 
figure in the history of Biblical interpretation. With his central interest in the basic 
use of Scripture in all theology went a systematic application of Aristotelianism in the 
statement of his principles and system. 

Hagglund has presented clearly, with some repetition, the special combination of 
Biblical grounding and Aristotelian method that made Gerhard so influential. He 
points out the differences from the Roman 1 Catholies on the one side and the Calvinists, 
Socinians, and emotional sects on the other (the Calvinists and Socinians are grouped 
as rationalist). He also seeks to defend Gerhard from the charge of being himself an 
adherent of the Biblicism and literalism that later petrified some of his positions. The 
book presents sympathetically the views of Gerhard, with no real attack on any vital 
point. 

F. V. F. 


A CORRECTION 


Professor Yehezkel Kaufmann has requested us to call attention to a slight error 
in the (otherwise excellent) translation of his article “‘The Bible and Mythological 
Polytheism” which appeared in the September issue. In the subtitle on p. 181 the word 
translated “Idolatry” should have been rendered “‘Mythology.” 
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